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SIZE OF SUPERIOR FAMILIES IN BRAZIL 


J. B. GRIFFING 


Director, Escola Superior de Agricultura 
Vicgosa, Minas Geraes, Brazil 


@ On the twenty-fifth of May, 1939, a feature article ap- 
peared in the Folha de Minas, daily newspaper of Bello 
Horizonte, capital of the state of Minas Geraes, Brazil. 
This article, illustrated by a three-column cut of the note- 
worthy individual, told the story of the saddle maker, Sen- 
hor Modesto Barros. Senhor Modesto met and married 
Dona Sebastiana Ignez, a young lady of thirteen years, 
and then, to follow a literal translation of the account, 
“God gave him annually, with a precision almost mathe- 
matical, new children. After 33 years, 11 months, and 13 
days of married life the couple had 33 children.” The 
story relates further that all were born normally, were ro- 
bust babies, single births, and that there was a total of 19 
boys and 14 girls. Such a family was extraordinary even 
for Minas Geraes, although a family must be extremely 
large to rate a news item about its size in Brazil, land of 
many children. 

While serving as director of the College of Agriculture 
of the state of Minas Geraes, the writer took the opportu- 
nity to secure data on the size of families. Special attention 
was given to the number of children in superior families, 
in order that the results of the investigation might be com- 
pared with those from similar studies previously made in 
China and in southern California. Families from which 
students in the college came were considered superior. 
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This criterion for superiority is frequently used by stu- 
dents of population in the United States, but there are rea- 
sons why it may be applied even more legitimately in 
Brazil. (1) There, only the select few ever enter college. 
No democratization of education for the masses swamps 
the higher institutions. (2) Entrance to college is safe- 
guarded by rigid examinations, regardless of credits. (3) 
Students in Brazil are, as a rule, sons of leading citizens, 
proprietors of extensive plantations, or of merchants, pro- 
fessional men, or officials. (4) Minas, and all of Brazil for 
that matter, is still a pioneer country and, as such, an effec- 
tive sifting ground. Achievement and recognition tend to 
be based upon native ability and initiative. After seven 
years on the college faculty, a professor from the United 
States gave as his observation: “The Brazilian students 
suffer the handicap of a preparation much inferior to that 
of students in the United States, but are a much more high- 
ly selected group, and represent more nearly the cream of 
the country.” 

For purpose of contrast, data were obtained from labor- 
ers on the college campus as well as from students, and 
from individuals of the lower economic levels of the com- 
munity, both town and country. Data from both students 
and laborers were carefully taken through individual per- 
sonal interviews. Students were asked to give information 
about both their own brothers and sisters and those of their 
fathers and mothers. Workmen were questioned simply 
about their own children. Whenever answers showed lack 
of certainty they were discarded, as were records of fami- 
lies involving more than one marriage. The records as 
compiled included: (1) children living and children de- 
ceased of the groups into which the students were born; 
(2) children living of the groups into which the parents 
were born; and (3) children living and children deceased 
of the laboring classes. Since parents of students were al- 
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ready of mature years and since some brothers and sisters 
of students had died after reaching maturity, those who 
had survived to the age of at least 21 years were counted 
as living. The records of the laborers were divided into 
complete and incomplete families according as the wife 
had or had not passed the childbearing age. 

The number of student families entering into the study 
was 285, a sample which is sufficiently large to give signifi- 
cance to the conclusions. Of these, 166 were from the state 
of Minas Geraes, 86 from other states, and 33 from the 
city of Rio de Janeiro. Data from these different sources 
show certain definite trends and will be presented sepa- 
rately. Of the laborers, 107 families were studied, 54 com- 
plete and 53 incomplete. 

It is the object of this paper to present facts without 
speculation as to causes or discussion of implications. Yet 
these facts should include items of background as well as 
vital statistics. Before discussing the data taken, an outline 
will be briefly sketched of factors that may bear some rela- 
tion, either favorable or adverse, to the rate of reproduc- 
tion. 

The human element. In the Brazilian melting pot the 
Portuguese together with many Italians and Spanish have 
amalgamated with the primitive Indian stocks and even 
more with the considerable number of Negroes originally 
imported as slaves. This amalgamation is said to be of 
longer standing and to have come nearer producing the 
future Brazilian type in the state of Minas Geraes than in 
any other. The gold rush of pioneers into Minas began 150 
years before the forty-niners entered California. The Ba- 
hians to the north of Minas are very dark because of the 
greater proportion of Negroes. The people of Santa Cata- 
rina to the south are white, largely of pure German stock. 
Sao Paulo, immediately south, is characterized by un- 
assimilated colonies from recent immigrations of Italians, 
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Japanese, and other groups. But in Minas the trend is 
toward the “cafe e leite”’ (coffee and milk) complexion, 
with lighter shades among the professional groups and 
upper classes generally, and a deeper tinge among the la- 
borers. Officially there is no recognition of racial differ- 
ences in Brazil. Socially there is a preference for lighter 
color, although mulattoes rate as white. But in Brazil the 
Negro of whatever shade enjoys an unusual opportunity 
to gain recognition and consideration according to his 
merit, and for that reason tends to comport himself as a 
normal human being. 

Prolificacy in a given racial stock of human beings is 
sometimes attributed to heterosis or hybrid vigor. Farmers 
throughout the United States are now securing higher 
yields from hybrid seed corn than are possible from the 
best pure varieties. Ninety per cent of the silk in Japan is 
from cocoons of hybrid silk worms. But this increased vig- 
or that plant and animal breeders obtain occurs only when 
certain pure inbred strains are crossed, and then endures 
for one generation only, or at most two generations after 
the cross. The heterogeneous racial mixtures in Minas 
may hardly be compared to the procedures whereby heter- 
osis results. In general the Brazilian of mixed origin is a 
mild easygoing type of individual as compared with for- 
eign stocks of recent immigrations. For example, much of 
the merchandising of Minas is in the hands of Syrians. 
Although unimportant numerically, they have won for 
themselves a significant place commercially. They pene- 
trate, fearless of hardships, into the most frontier villages, 
first as peddlers, next as resident retail merchants, and 
then as proprietors of wholesale establishments. Brazil- 
ians take life “como Deus quizer” (as God wills) , but the 
“Turks,” as they call all the peoples of Asia Minor, find 
such mild competition auspicious to a favorable outcome 
of their own enterprise. 
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Communication. Great distances, mountainous terrain, 
and torrential rains in the wet season, together with lim- 
ited resources for building and maintaining roads, keep 
rural Brazil in a state of isolation. Much of Minas, which 
is equivalent in area to Texas, is not served by either rail- 
roads or automobile highways. A number of students who 
live in the institution where the study was made spend as 
much as two weeks in making the journey from their 
homes to the college. In some parts of the state the only 
source of income from the land is cattle, the reason being 
that cattle can transport themselves to market. One of the 
young professors was a native of a village in West Minas. 
As a boy it had been his duty to help his brother in driving 
the cattle to the shipping point in South Minas. The drive 
sometimes required three months. The “horse and buggy” 
stage in civilization never came to Brazil and never will. 
The interior areas are passing slowly but directly from 
saddle mule and oxcart to automobile, truck, and airplane. 
But the oxcart will be the rule for many years to come. 

Food supply. Land values are low in Brazil, and nature 
is prodigal, giving abundant production for little effort. 
But crops are largely planted and cultivated with the hoe. 
Even so, those on the plantations, whether of the family of 
the proprietor or his laborers, seldom lack for enough to 
eat. Flour from mandioca roots, rice, black beans, and 
corn meal make up the bulk of the diet in the country, to- 
gether with meat in the form of “‘xarque” (salt dried beef) 
and fat in the form of fat pork. But the opportunities that 
exist for the growing of vitamin-bearing fruits and vege- 
tables are generally neglected. In Bello Horizonte one 
sees in the fruit shops, at prices prohibitive to the wage- 
earning classes, apples from Wenatchee, Washington; 
grapes and pears from Argentina; and melons from Por- 
tugal. One of the largest stores bears a name that indicates 
the source of much of its stock, “California.” But there are 
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altogether too few of the inexpensive local fruits and vege- 
tables that might be easily produced in abundance with 
proper culture. 

Dairying, an industry closely linked with the develop- 
ment of strong healthy children, is conducted in the most 
primitive manner in Minas. Parasites make life a burden 
to breeds of cattle of European origin. The chief strains 
used, therefore, are grades of the Indian Zebu or Brah- 
man, inferior for milk production. Dairymen never milk 
more than once a day and then only with the aid of the 
calf. The cans of milk are sent to market or shipping sta- 
tion on pack mules. 

Perhaps it is because of inadequate supplies of milk, 
vegetables, and fruits that children of all classes in Brazil 
seem, in the eyes of visitors, to be rickety and undernour- 
ished. 

Wealth. Compared with standards of living in the 
United States, the people of Brazil are very poor. Land 
cultivation by the hoe is due partly to the lack of capital 
for machinery and partly to the low wage scales of farm 
labor. Occasional laborers in Minas receive from four to 
six milreis per day (twenty to thirty cents). Even at pre- 
vailing low prices, this is inadequate to provide shelter, 
food, and clothing without additional labor from wife and 
children. While families who make up the fixed personnel 
of a plantation never lack for crude necessities, seasonal 
laborers and workers in the cities live from hand to mouth 
in a deplorable state of poverty. 

The state of Sao Paulo, center of coffee and cotton pro- 
duction, produces nearly half the wealth of the nation. In 
this state and the city of Rio the people are more prosper- 
ous and progressive than in other parts of Brazil. On the 
other hand, northern and back-country states are the most 
backward, most conservative, and most oppressed by pov- 
erty. Minas Geraes again represents the average. 
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Disease. Certain areas in Brazil, especially certain low, 
warm, river valleys, are distinctly unhealthful because of 
the prevalence of virulent forms of malaria. Such areas 
have generally been avoided, and the trend of settlement 
has been over the plateau regions, which are malaria free. 
Yellow fever was formerly a dreaded scourge of the coast 
cities but in recent years has been brought under complete 
control with the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation. As in 
other tropical countries, leprosy is common. Two thou- 
sand cases are cared for in a leprosarium near Bello Hori- 
zonte. It is estimated that there are 8,000 lepers in Minas 
and 40,000 in Brazil. The disease is more prevalent among 
the lower classes than among the well-to-do. Internal par- 
asites abound. The Health Service of the College gives 
periodic examination and treatment for intestinal worms 
to all students and college workmen. The universal infes- 
tation of parasites throughout the population tends toward 
a low vitality and susceptibility to disease. The double 
standard is the rule in sex relations throughout Brazil. As 
a result venereal diseases are rampant. Syphilis is very 
common among upper as well as lower classes. 

Education. Brazilian authorities frequently state that 
70 per cent of the population is illiterate. The efforts of 
the government in recent years in promotion of adult as 
well as primary education have probably reduced this 
figure. Women are the teachers of the primary grades, 
which are from three to five years’ duration. Secondary 
schools are largely conducted by the church or private 
individuals. In nearly all secondary schools the sexes are 
segregated. Save for normal schools, which are of secon- 
dary level, or secretarial training, there are no higher 
schools for girls; therefore, few careers except marriage 
are open to them. 

Religion. While there is religious freedom in Brazil, 
the people are generally Catholic. There is no antagonism 
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on the part of the government toward the church, as exists 
in Mexico and some other Latin-American countries. In 
spite of a handicap in both number and quality of its 
clergy, the church dominates the life and thought of the 
people in a remarkable manner. The attitude of the Cath- 
olic Church toward birth control sometimes becomes a 
factor affecting rate of reproduction of population. More- 
over, the idea of birth control is as yet quite remote from 
the thinking of most Brazilians. 

Passing now to review the data obtained in the present 
study, we find in Table I that the average number of chil- 
dren for the families to which students belonged was 6.76 
living and 1.48 dead. 




















TABLE I 
AVERAGE NuMBER OF CHILDREN PER FAMILY TO WHICH STUDENTS 
BELONGED 
Where born Cases ~~ pr adhd — “uildron 
| 166 7.61+.16 1.74+.11 
Other states ........ 86 5.99+.22 1.44+.14 
City of Rio ........ 33 4.49+.29 50+.12 
PE wititinnns 285 6.76+.13 1.48+.16 








The average of all cases does not, of course, represent a 
cross section of all Brazil, since by the nature of the loca- 
tion of the college the numbers from Minas predominate. 
But Minas leads all the states in Brazil in total popula- 
tion, having something more than 8,000,000. One reason 
for this lead is evident when we see that her superior fami- 
lies average 7.61 living children. The average for the 
other states is 5.99, and for the city of Rio de Janeiro is 
smallest with 4.49. But since three children per family is 
adequate to maintain a group, even in Rio the superior 
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stock is producing 50 per cent more than the number need- 
ed to keep its number constant. It is significant to note that 
Rio with its more elaborate health service and facilities 
for medical attention has a much lower death rate than 
the interior. 


TABLE II 


RELATIVE SIZE OF RURAL AND URBAN FAMILIES 






































RURAL 
Where born Cases Living children Deceased children 
| | 80 8.58+.22 2.06+.18 
Other states ...... 37 6.30+.30 1.19+.17 
City of Rio ........ 
Total or average 117 7.85+.18 1.79+.13 
URBAN 
Where born Cases Living children Deceased children 
III cincunsiensian 86 6.72+.19 1.45+.15 
Other states ........ 49 5.76+.40 1.38+21 
City of Rio ........ 33 4.49+.29 50+.12 
Total oraverage 168 6.00+.15 1.26+.10 








Table II compares the size of rural and urban families. 
Here we find on the plantations of Minas the astounding 
number of 8.58 living children and 2.06 dead. Rural fam- 
ilies in general average 7.85 living as compared with 
6.00 in cities, but it will be noted that in Minas even the 
city families average larger than the rural of other states. 

In Table III we are able to compare the size of families 
into which students were born with those a generation be- 
fore. In a previous article data were presented by the 
writer showing that in southern California there has been 
a decrease in the number of children of superior families 
from averages of approximately five in the parents’ gen- 
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TABLE III 


TREND IN S1zE oF FAMILY THROUGH ONE GENERATION 








Students’ parents Parents’ parents 


























Where born Cases Living children Cases Living children 
| EE 166 7.61+.16 274 7.18+.14 
Rural Minas .... 80 8.58+.22 129 7.91+.21 
Urban Minas .. 86 6.72+.19 145 6.59+.11 
Other states, 

ET  aiisinciiasis 37 6.30+.30 71 5.82+.28 
Other states, 

SE ccteniniiias 49 5.76+.40 77 6.09+.26 
City of Rio -..... 33 4.49+.29 48 5.75+.20 
Total or average 285 6.76+.13 470 6.66+.10 








eration to three in their own families.’ In Brazil, both ru- 
ral and urban areas of Minas and rural areas of other 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF SIZE OF FAMILY IN SUPERIOR AND Lower CLASSES 
FoR Groups IN BRAZIL AND CHINA 








Average number of Average number of 




















Where born Class Cases living children deceased children 
Minas, 

rural Student 80 8.58+.22 2.06+.18 
Minas Laborers 54 4.85+.20 3.59+.20 
Total for 

Brazil Student 285 6.76+.13 1.48+.16 
China Student 318 4.24+.20 1.85+.13 
Rural 

China Peasants 220 2.99 +.08 2.33+.09 
China, rural 

and urban Laborers 185 3.21+.09 3.23+.14 











1“The Acceleration of Biological Deterioration,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 23:228-38. 
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/ 
states show even larger families in the present generation 


than in the one preceding. Cities in other states show a 
slight trend toward smaller families, and in Rio such a 
trend is definite. 

In Table IV comparison is made of size of families in 
superior and lower classes, both in Brazil and China. Data 
taken in China were previously reported by the writer in 
the Journal of Heredity.? The group of 318 families to 
which students belonged in China represented a class 
above the average among parents of students, both father 
and mother being literate. The families of Chinese labor- 
ers included individuals from town and country in about 
equal proportions. 

Two significant facts stand out in the table. First, for 
both Brazil and China the number of living children in 
superior families is substantially larger than in families 
of the lower classes. This is exactly opposite to the trend in 
the United States and in some European countries. Sec- 
ond, the greater contribution of superior stocks to the pop- 
ulation is due to the terrific death rate among the lower 
classes. 


TABLE V 


CoMPARISON OF FECUNDITY OF MOTHERS IN LABORERS’ FAMILIES IN 
BRAZIL WITH THOSE IN LIKE CLASSES IN CHINA 











Average Ageat Years Living Deceased 
Locality Cases age marriage married children children 
Minas .......... 53 30.7 19.7 10.9 3.70+.18 2.02+.16 





China ........ 157 28.3 18.4 9.9 1.58+.08 1.16+.08 








Incidentally, it is interesting to note that in both levels 
the Brazilians are more prolific than the Chinese. 





2“Education and Size of Family in China,” Journal of Heredity, September, 
1926, pp. 331-36. : 
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Table V compares the size of incomplete families from 
a group of lower-class Chinese with those of Brazilian la- 
borers. It will be noted that the Chinese women, averag- 
ing slightly over 28 years in age, already had an average of 
2.47 births each, with 1.58 children living. Buck, who has 
made extensive studies of sample populations in China, 
holds that Chinese mothers have the highest rate of fecun- 
dity of those of all countries.* But even allowing for one 
year more of married life on the part of the Brazilians, 
their families still outnumber those of the Chinese two to 
one. Since early marriage is conducive to large families, it 
is interesting to note that the average age of the Brazilian 
brides was 19.7 years. Chinese brides, however, averaged 
1.3 years younger. In compiling the data it was observed 
that not one of the 53 incomplete families of Minas was 
childless. Of the 54 complete families of laborers, one only 
was childless. 

The rapid reproduction rate of the Brazilian people 
is reflected in the growth of population in the country as a 
whole. This increase is unparalleled for a nation of this 
magnitude in the same period. In 1900 the population of 
Brazil was 17,000,000; in 1920, 30,000,000; and at present, 
approximately 48,000,000. Immigration, of course, ac- 
counts for part of the increase, although since 1933 immi- 
gration has been sharply curtailed. 


Summary. (1) Size of family has been studied in a sam- 
ple population drawn largely from the oldest amalgama- 
tion of Brazil’s melting pot and with numbers sufficient to 
give results of statistical value. 


(2) Superior families in Brazil are exceedingly large, 
especially in the typically Brazilian state of Minas Ge- 
raes, and generally throughout rural areas. 


3 “The Composition and Growth of Rural Population Groups in China,” Chi- 
nese Economic Journal, March, 1928, pp. 219-33. 
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(3) Superior families are decidedly larger than those 
of lower classes, as in China; but in Brazil, as well as in 


China, the differential is due to a higher mortality of chil- 
dren in the lower levels. 


(4) The trend toward smaller families in the present 
generation, such as has been noted in the United States, 


especially among superior stocks, has no parallel in Bra- 
zil. 


(5) The rate of reproduction even among the lower 
classes is so high that the wide open spaces in Brazil will 


soon be filled from her own stocks, regardless of restricted 
immigration. 





RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
CHINESE 


THEODORE H. E. CHEN 
The University of Southern California 


@ China is a vast country. The wide variations in climate 
and topography in different sections of the vast country 
favor a diversity in culture and national characteristics. 
Nevertheless, centuries of cultural and political unity 
have made for a high degree of homogeneity among the 
Chinese. 

In making the following analysis of the racial charac- 
teristics of the Chinese, one must bear in mind the limita- 
tions and dangers inherent in all generalizations of this 
kind. China, which used to be the symbol of the “unchang- 
ing East,” is changing very fast; all phases of her social 
and national life are undergoing significant changes, some 
of which are so fundamental in nature that they have been 
termed revolutions. Needless to say, some of the charac- 
teristics that used to be considered typical of the Chinese 
are today either disappearing or being modified. There- 
fore, the list of characteristics herein presented should not 
be accepted as final. They are, at best, only generalizations 
that, it is hoped, may be of help in understanding China 
and the Chinese people. 

1. The Chinese are individualistic. In the words of 
modern revolutionary leaders who urge for more group 
loyalty and solidarity as a basis for a stronger national life, 
the Chinese people are like “a dishful of loose sands.” Ex- 
cept for the ties of the family and the clan, there was 
very little group life in ancient China. A common-sense 
rule of behavior was that each person should mind his own 
business. A familiar proverb gives the following advice: 
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“Sweep off the snow from your own doorsteps, but don’t 
bother yourself about the frost on some one else’s roof.” 

The lack of national consciousness among the Chinese is 
a matter that has been much deplored by modern Chinese 
leaders as well as by foreign friends. It was precisely due 
to the traditions of individualism and political apathy that 
it was so difficult to arouse national consciousness in 
China. It is true that the Chinese developed a form of gov- 
ernment that proved quite adequate for centuries before 
their nation suddenly found itself in the scene of modern 
rival nations. “One of the most noteworthy achievements 
of the Chinese,” observed Latourette, “has been in the 
realm of government. Here they have been among the 
most successful of all the peoples of the globe.””* 

The real effective government, however, was the self- 
government of the village which did not extend far beyond 
the local community. National government was far re- 
moved in space and in thought from the life and needs of 
the people. This attitude toward the national government 
is reflected in the following popular folk song: 

‘When the sun rises, I toil; 

When the sun sets, I rest; 

I dig wells for water; 

I till the fields for food; 

What has the Emperor’s power to do with me?” 
All that the people asked for was sufficient protection of 
life and property in the immediate community so that each 
person might go about his daily business without interfer- 
ence. Throughout Chinese thought, one finds again and 
again the ideal of a government that does very little gov- 
erning. Lao-tse: taught that the best government was that 
which did not govern. Confucius and Mencius empha- 
sized that the best ruler should try to influence the people 





_1 K. S. Latourette, The Chinese, Their History and Culture (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1934), Vol. TI, p. 20. 
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by moral examples through righteous living rather than 
by direct means of control. For this reason, the Chinese 
have been called true political anarchists. 

This attitude explains the lack of public spirit for 
which the Chinese have been severely criticized. This po- 
litical apathy was one of the chief obstacles to an early 
realization of the hopes of the revolutionary leaders who 
overthrew the Manchu dynasty and established the Chi- 
nese Republic in 1911. It was only after this lack of politi- 
cal interest was gradually overcome and a sense of nation- 
al consciousness gradually built up that it was possible for 
China to emerge from the period of civil wars and selfish 
war lords and to enter a period of increasing national soli- 
darity. 

2. The individualism of the Chinese is tempered by a 
high degree of famtly-mindedness. The family is an or- 
ganic social unit in China, and individuals are members of 
this unit. Quoting Latourette again: 


The basic and most characteristic Chinese institution has been and is 
the family. The family, of course, constitutes an outstanding feature of 
the life of every nation. Among the Chinese, however, it has been empha- 
sized more than amongst other peoples. It has had a leading part in 
economic life, in social control, in moral education, and in government. 
The members of a family have been supposed to stand by one another in 
trial and distress. The indigent and the aged have been expected to be 
cared for by their more prosperous and younger relatives. To a greater or 
less extent the family has performed the functions which in the modern 
Occident are associated with sickness and unemployment insurance, old 
age pensions, and life insurance. Magistrates have held the entire family 
responsible for the conduct of its members. The family has been looked 
upon as a model for the government, and the state has been thought of as 


a large family. Moral education has been given largely through the family 
and the leading although not the only motives appealed to have been 


family affection, loyalty, and pride. Through the rites in honor of ances- 
tors the family has been an important religious unit.? 


2 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 183. 
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There are many things to be said in favor of this family 
tradition. It has been an important stabilizing factor in 
Chinese civilization. The family has been the seat of mor- 
al forces that bind the people together. The tradition calls 
for personal sacrifice and consideration of other people, 
which serve as valuable checks against the individualism 
and selfishness of the people. 

At the same time, it is not difficult to see some of the 
drawbacks of the old tradition. Family obligations are so 
heavy that they often discourage initiative. A person’s suc- 
cess is his family’s success; his earnings are the common 
property of all. In such a system of communal living, it is 
easy for the less ambitious members to live as parasites, de- 
pending on the effort of the more talented members of the 
family. Then, also, family loyalty has often become an ob- 
stacle to larger loyalties and, consequently, to the develop- 
ment of national consciousness. 

Much change has taken place in recent years. The small 
family has been advocated, both in theory and in practice, 
so that the former practice of having many branches of 
the same family living under one roof is becoming less 
and less popular. Modern education in China has empha- 
sized the service motive as against the former motive of 
“glorifying the family and the ancestors.” The develop- 
ment of nationalism has gone far to break down the nar- 
row boundaries of family loyalty. 

Yet, in spite of all the change, the Chinese family still 
occupies an important place in Chinese life. Family obli- 
gations are still more binding than in the West. The sup- 
port of parents and relatives is a duty that most Chinese 
still unquestioningly accept. That this familism has vir- 
tues worth keeping is indicated by the following compar- 
ison between the Chinese and Western practices: 
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I believe we have gone too far in emancipating grown children from 
obligations to their parents. Too often among us old age is clouded up by 
the depressing sense of being shelved and being a burden. Chinese ethics 
gives the parent more rights and lays upon the sons more duties. Coming 
on the up-curve of life the duties are easy to bear, while, coming on the 
down-curve of life, the corresponding rights are a real solace. In a word, 
the added happiness to the old folks far outweighs the inconvenience to 
the sons. It is not easy to sweeten and brighten old age, and the success 
of the Chinese ought to inspire in us a doubt about our practical family 


ethics.? 


3. The Doctrine of the Mean is an important concept 
in Chinese thought. As a practical guide for conduct, it 
stresses moderation and the avoidance of excesses. To 
overdo, says Confucius, is as bad as to fall short. Modera- 
tion was preached by the ancient sages not only as a guide 
of personal conduct but as a guiding principle of govern- 
ment. Says Lao-tse: “In governing the people and in wor- 
shipping heaven nothing surpasses moderation.’* Also: 
“Continuing to fill a pail after it is full is to waste the 
water. Continuing to grind an axe after it is sharp will 
soon wear it away.”® 

To abide by the Mean is to avoid extremes; hence, the 
Chinese love of compromise. The compromise is not only 
the best way to avoid conflicts but also the best route to the 
Mean. Everything in moderation, nothing in excess. Ber- 
trand Russell makes the following observation about the 
Chinese love of compromise: 


The Chinese remind one of the English in their love of compromise 
and in their habit of bowing to public opinion. Seldom is a conflict pushed 
to its ultimate brutal issue. The treatment of the Manchu emperor may 
be taken as a case in point. When a Western country becomes a republic, 
it is customary to cut off the head of a deposed monarch, or at least to 


3 E. A. Ross, The Changing Chinese (New York: Century, 1911), p. 65. 
4 Tao Teh Ching, Chap. LIV. 
5 Ibid., Chap. IX. 
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cause him to fly the country. But the Chinese have left the Emperor his 
title, his beautiful palace, his troops of eunuchs, and an income of several 
million dollars a year.® 


The principle of moderation has many applications. In 
social relations, it calls for compromise; in business rela- 
tions, it is expressed through the willingness to bargain; in 
personal conduct, it means restraint and control of desires 
and emotions. “Han-Yang,” a Chinese term implying the 
cultivation of personal character, a term used to distin- 
guish maturity from immaturity, experience from inexpe- 
rience, means, among other things, ability to control one’s 
emotions. 

The Chinese do not often resort to court proceedings. 
The majority of legal troubles are settled out of court by 
means of the ordinary methods of compromise and “meet- 
ing the other party half way.” The avoidance of extremes 
brings with it a suspicion of absolutes. To the Chinese, few 
things can be so absolute that they admit of no compromise 
or further consideration. Applied in religious matters, 
this point of view results in religious tolerance and the 
ability to combine elements of several religions—e.g. 
Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism—without conflict. 
Because of this characteristic of the Chinese mind, it is 
very slow in accepting extremes and absolutes in ideolo- 
gies; and even when it does, it is likely to return in due 
time to the middle course, the course of the Mean. Dog- 
matism is not characteristic of Chinese thinking. Says Ber- 
trand Russell: “I think the tolerance of the Chinese is in 
excess of anything that Europeans can imagine from their 
experience at home.””” 

4. The Chinese are pacifistic. It has been noted that 
the Chinese prefer to compromise rather than to fight. 





a erend Russell, The Problem of China (New York: Century, 1922), 
Pp. -17, 


7 Ibid., p. 208. 
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The pacifistic tendency has been so strong in China 
throughout the centuries that, until recently, the Chinese 
have entirely neglected the building of an adequate army 
or navy for the defense of the nation. Ancient political 
philosophy, as enunciated by Confucius, Mencius, Lao- 
tse, and others, emphasized that government should rule 
by moral example rather than by force. When asked about 
the way of curbing evildoers in the country, Confucius re- 
plied: 


Sir, in carrying on your government why should you use killing at all? 
Let your evinced desires be for what is good, and the people will be good. 
The relation between superiors and inferiors is like that between the wind 
and the grass. The grass must bend, when the wind blows across it.® 


Mencius was even more emphatic in condemning the use 
of force. 


When one by force subdues men, they do not submit to him in heart. They 
submit, because their strength is not adequate to resist. When one sub- 
dues men by virtue, in their hearts’ core they are pleased, and sincerely 
submit, as was the case with the seventy disciples in their submission to 
Confucius.® 


Thus, soldiery has never been respected in China. A fa- 
miliar Chinese proverb says: “You do not use good iron to 
make nails; neither do you permit good sons to become 
soldiers.” As a whole, Chinese history glorifies the scholar 
instead of the military man. History abounds in narratives 
of scholars who became great military leaders, not because 
of their ability to fight, but because of their ability to out- 
wit the enemy and win by strategy. Throughout Chinese 
history, the great military leader is he who can win battles 
without fighting. 


8 Lun Yu, Book XII, Chap. 19. 
9 The Works of Mencius, Book II, Part I, Chap. 3. 
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The Chinese reluctance to fight has often been inter- 
preted as cowardice. Judged from the standpoint of readi- 
ness to use the fist or weapons of assault, the Chinese do 
seem cowardly. It must be noted, however, that the Chi- 
nese do not subscribe to any absolute principle of pacifism. 
They do not want to fight if they can help it, but they are 
quite ready to fight when it is necessary. To the Chinese, 
however, the use of force is a last resort when other and 
better means fail. A competent scholar in Chinese culture 
comments as follows: 


Chinese philosophers seem never to have advocated pacifism as it is 
promulgated in the West today—an isolated, self-sufficing theory. It is 
accepted rather as a natural corollary of the Confucian moral code. Nei- 
ther Mencius nor Lao-tze questioned the right to resort to force in self- 
defense and for curbing the power of oppressors. But force was to be em- 
ployed only against such as frankly could not be appealed to on the ra- 
tional plane of the moral law; and then should be undertaken not in the 
spirit of gloating revenge, but in humiliation, a clear confession of one’s 


own defeat and inability to solve the problem on rightful and higher 
lines.1° 


The disdain of force and violence is accompanied by a 
tendency to despise any show of physical strength. This 
was carried to such an extreme that physical development 
was sadly neglected. The ideal of the gentleman or well- 
cultivated personality was a life devoted to moral virtues 
and high thinking, without regard for physical excellence. 
Chinese education in its ancient form never paid any at- 
tention to the development of the body; in fact, the schol- 
ar, through years of diligent devotion to scholarly pur- 
suits, was usually weak in physical development. Athletics 
was neglected until the arrival of modern education. 
Games and recreational activities were of the quiet kind. 
Even now, any such games as American college football 
would not easily win popularity in China. 





10 A. W. Hummel, “Case Against Force in Chinese Philosophy,” J. E. Johnson, 
Selected Articles on China, Yesterday and Today (New York: H. W. Wilson, 
1928), pp. 73-74. 
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5. The Chinese are patient. Bertrand Russell says that 
“nothing astonishes a European more in the Chinese than 
their patience.”™ “The Chinese nation is the most patient 
in the world; it thinks of centuries as other nations think of 
decades.”** The full moon must wane in due time, any ex- 
treme motion is followed by a reaction, the pendulum will 
swing and nature will right itself; so why fret ourselves 
about temporary conditions? Because of this implicit faith 
that misery will in time give way to better times, the Chi- 
nese have had the patience to put up with tyranny, anar- 
chy, poverty, and numerous other adverse conditions of 
life. Their patience and willingness to endure explain 
much of the apparent callousness which so often shocks 
the Western observer and which made one writer con- 
clude that “the quality of mercy is not highly esteemed by 
the Chinese.”** “The feeling of commiseration belongs to 
all men,” says Mencius."* 

It was pointed out that the Chinese ideal of character 
implies freedom from the disturbance of emotions; it im- 
plies restraint and self-control. One of the attributes of a 
well-cultivated personality is patience, which includes the 
ability to take a long-range view, a poise of mind which is 
not disturbed by trivial adversities. Patience is a mark of 
maturity. In China, it may be parenthetically noted, age 
and maturity are highly respected and honored; youth 
looks up to the calmness and patience and wisdom of age 
and maturity. 

6. The Chinese are a contented people. Contentment is 
a state of mind which grows out of patience, calm, endur- 
ance, and similar qualities. Mr. Lin Yutang refers to what 
he calls ““mellowness” in Chinese character, the ability to 


11 Russell, of. cit., p. 10. 

12 [bid., p. 218. 

13 Lord William Gascoyne Cecil, Changing China (New York: Appleton, 
1910), p. 68. 

14 The Works of Mencius, Book VI, Part I, Chap. 6. 
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retain “an equanimity of mind under all circumstances 
with a complete understanding not only of himself but of 
his fellowmen.”*° He goes on to say: 


For the Chinese are a hard-boiled lot. . .. They just want to order this 
life on earth, which they know to be full of pain and sorrow, so that they 
may work peacefully, endure nobly, and live happily. . . . They cannot be 
interested in climbing Mont Blanc or in exploring the North Pole. But 
they are tremendously interested in this commonplace world, and they 
have an indomitable patience, an indefatigable industry, a sense of duty, 
and level-headed common sense, cheerfulness, humor, tolerance, pacifism, 
and that unequalled genius for finding happiness in hard environments 


which we call contentment—qualities that make this commonplace life en- 
joyable to them.'¢ 


Bertrand Russell is as enthusiastic in the praise of this 
characteristic of the Chinese. “The Chinese,” he says, 
“have discovered and practiced for many centuries, a way 
of life which, if adopted by all the world, would make all 
the world happy.”** They “have retained, as industrious 
nations have not, the capacity for civilized enjoyment, for 
leisure and laughter, for pleasure in sunshine and philo- 
sophical discourse. The Chinese, of all classes, are more 
laughter-loving than any other race with which I am ac- 
quainted; they find amusement in everything, and a dis- 
pute can always be softened by a joke.’’** 

In spite of the hard conditions of life, there is no man or 
woman in China who can not sit down and enjoy his cup 
of tea and engage in carefree conversation and laughter. 
The coolies carrying sedan chairs up the steep mountain, 
the jinrikisha man running in the hot summer under a 
blazing sun, the boatmen laboring to move their vessel 
upstream: all of them are able to rest from their toil for 





1935) Yutang Lin, My Country and My People (New York: Regnel and Hitchcock, 
» p. 42. 


16 Jbid., p. 58. 
17 Russell, of. cit., p. 12. 
18 Jbid., p. 211. 
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a smoke or cup of tea, during which moments they can 
laugh and chat without the slightest worries on their mind. 

In a city in China recently subjected to frequent bomb- 
ings by Japanese airplanes, all the stores had to be closed 
in the forenoon hours when the airplanes were most likely 
to arrive. But as soon as the menace became less immedi- 
ate, people would open up the stores and carry on business 
as usual. It was common to see a sign in front of the stores 
with words as follows: “We hide in dugouts in the fore- 
noon for protection against the bombers, but we carry on 
business as usual in the afternoon.” Such fortitude is not a 
new characteristic; it is part of a heritage which has been 
transmitted through the centuries. 

7. The Chinese place a high value on personal rela- 
tions. Chinese ethics centers around the relations between 
persons in and out of the family. An important principle 
guiding human relationships is that personal feelings 
should not be hurt. In order to avoid hurting feelings, 
bluntness in speech and action are frowned upon; hence 
the method of indirection which impresses or puzzles the 
foreigner in China. Hummel comments as follows: 


Respect for personality is regarded by the Chinese as the most indis- 
pensable of all virtues. And to deny to another his self-esteem is to inflict 
on him a wrong greater than he can possibly inflict on you. Who has 
mingled intimately with the people and not heard them say repeatedly, 
“Never injure friendly feelings face to face.”” Or, “It takes little time to 
administer a rebuke, but it takes a long time to forget it.” It matters not 
how sound may be the lesson one has to impart, one still may not do it in 
a way destined to ruin the self-respect which belongs to every man, not by 
virtue of his rank in society, but by virtue of his standing as a man and not 
as a thing.’ 


It has often been said that “saving face” or “losing face” 
figures very prominently in the thought and action of the 
Chinese. “Face” means no more than the dignity or self- 


19 Hummel, of. cit., p. 80. 
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esteem of a person. In human relations, the Chinese take 
care not to offend the self-esteem of other persons. Their 
habit of indirection, which has led some foreign observers 
to call the Chinese incorrigible liars incapable of truthful- 
ness and sincerity,”° can be rightly understood only in the 
light of the principle of preserving one’s own and other 
people’s dignity or self-esteem. 

Naturally, there is much emphasis on courtesy. Says 
Lord Cecil: “The first thing perhaps that strikes a for- 
eigner when he is brought into contact with the Chinese is 
their great courtesy; their literati are such gentlefolk. 
Even the less cultured people have most refined manners; 
no one is ever rude. ...”! 

Another aspect of the regard for human relations is the 
readiness to disregard rules, laws, and customs in the face 
of more important values. The foreign administrator of 
schools and business in China used to be irked by the fact 
that the Chinese were inclined to make so many exceptions 
for the sake of personal situations. No rules are absolutely 
hard and fast for the Chinese; here, again, one sees the ex- 
pression of the Doctrine of the Mean, as referred to above. 
Lin Yutang writes as follows: 


We are great enough to make elaborate rules of ceremony, but we are 
also great enough to treat them as part of the great joke of life, which ex- 
plains the great feasting and merry-making at Chinese funerals. ... We 
are great enough to elaborate a perfect system of official impeachment and 
civil service and traffic regulations and library reading-room rules, but we 
are also great enough to break all systems, to ignore them, circumvent 
them, play with them, and become superior to them.22 


The Chinese’ temperament is not legalistic; personal, 
subjective attitudes too often gain the upper hand. It is 
easy to see what shortcomings this attitude is likely to pro- 





20 A. H. Smith, Chinese Characteristics (New York: Fleming H. Revell, 1894), 
Chap. XXI. 


21 Cecil, of. cit., p. 70. 
22 Lin, of. cit., p. 56. 
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duce. The regard for personal friendship often works to 
the detriment of administrative efficiency and impartial- 
ity; it can also become an impediment to institutional sta- 
bility. 

8. Chinese life is traditionally democratic. There is no 
caste system, no fixed social classes. “In no country is the 
educated class more really a leader of thought and action 
than in China.””* The portals to this class have always 
been open to all, irrespective of birth, of social and eco- 
nomic status. Any parent, however low in status, could 
rightfully cherish the dream of seeing his son rise to the 
top through education and demonstration of ability. 

Long before the Christian era, Chinese thinkers had 
maintained that government should be for the benefit of 
the people. Two thousand years before the “social con- 
tract” theorists began to question the concept of divine 
right in the Western world, Chinese philosophers had 
taught that rulers could retain their right to rule only as 
long as they were serving the interests of the people. Men- 
cius staunchly defended the right to depose an incompe- 
tent ruler; when asked if a minister had any right to put 
his sovereign to death, the philosopher replied that a 
ruler who had abused his power became a robber or mere 
ruffan and to get rid of him would be no act of dis- 
loyalty.** 

9. The Chinese civilization is nonmaterialistic. Moral 
and spiritual values transcend material values. The con- 
tributions of China to world culture have been in the fields 
of art and philosophy, not in the fields of material ad- 
vance. The Chinese have produced beautiful porcelain, 

exquisite paintings, a contented philosophy of life, and ad- 
vanced social and political theories; but they have not 
built great industries, magnificent cities, or extensive 


highways. 


23 Smith, op. cit., p. 163. 
24 The Work of Mencius, Book I, Part II, Chap. 8. 
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The exaltation of moral and intellectual values is a fre- 
quent theme in Confucian teachings. ‘““‘He who aims to be 
a man of complete virtue does not seek to satisfy his appe- 
tite in eating, nor to seek ease in dwelling.”** “With coarse 
rice to eat, with water to drink, and my bended arm for a 
pillow, I can still have joy in the midst of these things.”*® 
“A scholar, whose mind is set on truth, and who is 
ashamed of bad clothes and bad food, is not fit to be dis- 
coursed with.”’?? 


In this connection, it is of interest to note Latourette’s 
observations: 


Food, clothing, and shelter have loomed large in the objectives of the 
Chinese. . . . Rather more than most peoples . . . , the Chinese have been 
this-worldly in their ideals. In a certain sense they can be characterized as 
materialistically minded. Certainly interest in the physical basis of life 
has been prominent in the philosophies on which the state has acted. . . . 
In this respect, it may be noted, China differed fundamentally from India. 
... The difference is seen in the two men who in the twentieth century 
have most aroused the enthusiastic loyalty of their respective peoples. On 
the one hand has been Gandhi, ascetic and wishing to save his people from 
western industrialism. On the other has been Sun Yat-sen, simple in his 
tastes but by no means ascetic, and who, far from wishing to keep Occi- 


dental mechanical appliances out of China, emphasized “The People’s 
livelihood.”28 


It is doubtless true that the Chinese have always been 
more interested in this world than in the next world. It is 
also true that while the celebrated Chinese philosophers 
exalted moral and intellectual virtues, they were at the 
same time fully aware of the material basis of life. Men- 
cius said that people could not be taught righteous ways 
unless and until they had been properly fed and clothed. 


25 Lun Yu, Book I, Chap. 14. 

26 Ibid., Book VII, Chap. 15. 

27 Ibid., Book IV, Chap. 9. 

28 Latourette, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 65-66. 
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Both Confucius and Mencius emphasized that one of the 
duties of good government was to enable each person to 
enjoy the necessities of life. At the same time, the fact 
remains that Chinese thought never idealized material 
comfort as it did moral excellence. Moreover, it was held, 
the absence of material blessings should be no obstacle to 
the attainment of moral and intellectual virtues. Said 


Confucius: 


Riches and honors are what men desire. If it cannot be obtained in the 
proper way, they should not be held. Poverty and meanness are what 
men dislike. If it cannot be obtained in the proper way, they should not be 
avoided.?® 


Here, again, the doctrine of the Mean prevents the Chi- 
nese from going into extremes. Recent years of national 
reconstruction have laid much stress on the need of mate- 
rial development. Thrust into a world of competing na- 
tions which could understand only the values of material 
abundance and military power, China has been forced to 
stress values that until recently have been foreign to her 
civilization. The results, however, need not be altogether 
undesirable. Out of this development may be produced a 
blending of the East and West resulting in a culture su- 
perior to any which the world has yet seen. In the early 
stages of China’s feverish attempts to adopt Western ways, 
there was some danger that she might forget her own cul- 
tural heritage and lose many of the fine values contained 
therein. During more recent years, however, there seems 
to be emerging an ability to preserve the right balance. In 
the end, we hope, the Chinese devotion to the Mean will 
save them from any undesirable extremes. 


29 Lun Yu, Book IV, Chap. 5. 
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INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES* 


BRUNO LASKER 
New York 


@ A disturbed world situation cannot but influence the ex- 
periences of the national minority groups in the United 
States, insofar as these still are in their culture connected 
with the traditions of their former homelands. The immi- 
grant, it is true, nearly always is a person who consciously 
sceks change, who desires not so much to continue the ac- 
customed mode of life as to find a better one. But when the 
circumstances of his change of residence involve not only 
his readaptation to material conditions of livelihood but 
also escape from cultural oppression, the demand on his 
mental adaptability is especially great. Unusual sympathy 
and understanding are required of those who would ease 
if they could the alien’s adjustment to life in America. 

We have heard much about the “marginal man” who, 
either as an immigrant or as an American by birth, is a 
member of two communities in his sense of belonging, and 
who often is said to be living in two worlds at once. A great 
deal of nonsense has been written about this so-called mar- 
ginal man who has been described as though pursued in 
all his thoughts and acts by an inner conflict entirely absent 
from the placid mentality of those whose American an- 
cestry is one of several generations. Actually, there is, of 





* This article includes two sections of an address recently given before the Cali- 
fornia State Conference of Internat? ~~I Institutes at Oakland, with the subtitle, 
“A Field for Social Guidance.” The ...». section, here omitted for lack of space, de- 
scribed the difference which mechanization and speed of communication have in- 
troduced into the mutual impact of cultures as a factor in social change. It also 
Pictured the effect of economic and political uncertainty on the status of social 
classes and their part in the life of the community. An excessive national pride, 
merging into prejudice against everything regarded as alien, at such a time affects 
both the attitudes of national minorities and the attitudes held toward them by the 
dominant majority. New problems and new tasks arise from this situation in a com- 
munity with large minority elements. 
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course, no such clear-cut contrast. The inner conflict 
which derives from a sense of affinity to more than one 
group is a normal condition in which every sensitive per- 
son in our complex society finds himself. If the term mar- 
ginal has any meaning at all, it surely must be applied to 
those individuals and groups who manage to live in com- 
plete seclusion from the affairs of the world, who spend 
the round of their existence in the neighborhood where 
they were born, whose conduct is ruled by the precepts 
learned at their mothers’ knees, who never deviate from 
the accepted concepts and prejudices of the locality, the 
social class, the ethnic group, or the religious community 
into which they were born. They are truly marginal be- 
cause the current of American life sweeps past them with- 
out either enriching their own lives or permitting them to 
any extent to contribute to the development of American 
civilization. 

It is not, then, as a marginal man, set aside from his fel- 
lows by some peculiar inner deficiency, that the foreign 
born or the son of foreign-born parents and member of a 
self-conscious foreign minority confronts us with prob- 
lems in the solution of which organized social work has a 
special part to play. His problems are different only in 
degree but not in kind from those that almost all of us 
carry around with us when we leave the home where we 
have been brought up, enter an occupation different from 
that customary in the family, settle perhaps in a distant 
state or keep moving, as vocational opportunities beckon, 
from one state to another, marry outside the parental set, 
join a different church from that we were born into—or 
perhaps abstain from church membership altogether, and 
move in the course of a single day perhaps through the 
distinct mental environments of a trade association, a 
school, a club, a political society, an institutional board of 
trustees, a theater, or any other equally incongruous com- 
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bination. We have learned to tune in, as it were, usually 
without conscious effort, to the demands of every new situ- 
ation, whether familiar or unfamiliar—proceeding 
straight, let us say, from a dinner with our parents-in-law 
to a meeting of our fraternity, or from a business confer- 
ence to a church supper. We are aware, when we happen 
to think of it, that our thoughts are influenced by the en- 
vironment in which we find ourselves. There is no con- 
scious hypocrisy when we adopt on each successive occa- 
sion the appropriate interests and forms of expression, 
since our feelings themselves change with the environ- 
ment. For example, it is common knowledge that the re- 
sponse of the same sort of people to a test of their social at- 
titudes varies greatly with the place where and the cir- 
cumstances in which the test is taken, so that the response 
received to a question on race relations at a Y.M.C.A. 
meeting by no means guarantees a corresponding behavior 
of members of the tested group at their place of work next 
day. 

This frequent shift of emotional adjustments remains 
unconscious when all the situations are more or less famil- 
iar; and members of minority groups differ from those of 
the majority mainly in this, that for them more of the situ- 
ations they have to face are unfamiliar, hence requiring 
mental effort and often producing conscious inner strug- 
gle. Where such struggle is continuous, we may get as a 
result lack of balance, faulty adjustments, and sometimes 
abnormality in the mental process as a whole. The extent 
to which such abnormality materializes varies both with 
the severity of the demands made on the individual and 
with the tension’ of unresolved inner conflicts which the 
alien brings with him from the old country. It also varies 
for the member of an American-born minority with the 
rise and fall of the fortunes of its countrymen in the home- 
land and the change in sentiments transmitted from it to 
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the group by newcomers from the homeland. Thus, for 
example, a man who has fought for his freedom in his 
home country and then has come to America to enjoy the 
liberty of our institutions will suffer the more acutely 
from any denial of personal freedom that he may expe- 
rience here. Or again, a man who has gone into exile to 
live according to the tenets of an inherited social code will 
the more tenaciously cling to traditions that in the new 
environment may have, objectively seen, very little valid- 
ity, and through that tenacity get into much severer con- 
flicts over necessary adjustments than would have been the 
case if he had not passed through that earlier experience. 
And furthermore, an ethnic group in process of successful 
acculturation may find its cohesion broken by new impacts 
from the home country which hit different members of the 
group in different ways. 

Two contentions, therefore, both drawn from faulty ob- 
servation and analysis, have to be removed before we can 
hope to deal creatively with the problems that arise from 
cultural differences in our American life. One is the belief 
that the emotional conflicts arising from a combination of 
ethnic minority membership with American citizenship 
are different in kind from those which beset any normal 
persons amidstream of American social life. The other is 
the belief that the continuation of cultural minority ap- 
preciations and evaluations is inimical to the harmony and 
inner strength of American civilization. 

Actually, the opposite of the last-named contention 
comes nearer to the truth. Our American democracy de- 
rives not a little of its strength from the heterogeneity of 
ideas and tastes, as long as the one basic unifying element, 
our common faith in democracy itself, is preserved and 
fostered. This does not mean that the diversity of value 
judgments does not produce problems, or that those who 
for one reason or another believe in some other social 
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principle are necessarily enemies of the state. For exam- 
ple, that excessive regard for social efficiency that under- 
lies acceptance of a Fascist ideology—even to the extent 
of imposing upon the individual restraints such as Ameri- 
can society has not hitherto tolerated—may be regarded in 
itself as a stimulating minority attitude which we must 
take into account if our democracy is not only to produce 
harmony but also to survive in conflict with other social 
systems. Our institutions are in no danger of being sub- 
merged by the longing of some for those benefits of com- 
mon action and subordination of individual to social in- 
terests which, with their limited experience, they cannot 
imagine as realizable other than through the imposition of 
external force. In their case, as in that of other idealists, 
we can feel the existence of an ideal with which, since it is 
unselfish and sincere, we can to some extent sympathize, at 
least as far as the end is concerned, even when we are not 
in the least drawn to their proposed way of achieving that 
end. 

Again, some forms of socialism are by many regarded 
as inimical to basic American ideas of the social welfare, 
although few today are without sympathy for at least some 
of the basic concepts of socialist theory, such as that which 
demands that industry should, in the main, be carried on 
for social use and not for the benefit of parasitic private 
interests. But the very variety and strength of ideals for 
the future organization of society, and their free expres- 
sion, appear, if we think about the matter at all, as advan- 
tages for the pursuit of the common ideal of democracy 
which all but a few of us endorse as fundamental to the 
perpetuation and perfection of the American kind of civi- 
lization. 

We proceed, then, to a few practical applications of the 
Principle that cultural pluralism is favorable rather than 
unfavorable to the cherished fundamentals of American 
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society, and that the task for social guidance in this field of 
concern lies in a smooth adjustment of inevitable differ- 
ences and conflicts and not in their elimination. 

Those whose work is directly with the foreign born or 
with members of cultural minority groups realize that the 
task offers fascinating opportunities for bringing into play 
many varieties of trained ability. 

First of all, there are the many branches of education 
that have for their common aim that of strengthening the 
ability of the alien or semialien to find his way about in 
our community, to understand not only its language but 
also its ways and ideals, to deal with his personal problems 
in ways that harmonize with the sense of the community 
of what is proper and socially advantageous, to make a 
definite contribution, however small, to the common wel- 
fare. 

Next come the tasks of guidance, as distinct from educa- 
tion; tasks needful if the process of adjustment is to be 
protected from avoidable pitfalls. Vocational guidance 
has reached a high level of technical proficiency in many 
of our communities; but in these days of widespread and 
apparently chronic unemployment, the limits set by in- 
escapable economic factors to successful placement of men 
and women in accordance with their abilities and training 
are becoming more and more obvious. 

Thus, the exploration of a new and by no means unim- 
portant field of social action becomes a vital necessity, the 
field of avocational guidance. It is no longer possible to 
look upon everything done by normal adults that lies out- 
side their breadwinning activities as either educational or 
recreational. For a growing number and for an increasing 
part of their time, the problems faced in what is called 
their free time are as important as those faced in working 
hours—not only because the working week for many has 
been shortened, or because many find themselves only 
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partly employed or unable to secure any work at all, but 
also because the chosen vocation can less and less satisfy 
those needs which in former days were connected with 
the gaining of a livelihood. Whether, for instance, a per- 
son of literary interests works in a publisher’s office or in a 
furniture shop is relatively unimportant when in both the 
jobs assigned to him are so mechanized that they offer no 
opportunities at all for the exercise of his creative or even 
his critical faculties. The important thing, if he cannot be 
aided to earn his livelihood at a task which provides such 
opportunities, which is nowadays rarely the case, is that in 
his free time he should be able to develop his personal 
interests, tastes, and aspirations. And this involves a num- 
ber of interrelated tasks of which I will mention only a 
few: the breadwinning work of such a person must not be 
so exhaustive that he cannot devote a surplus of physical 
and mental energy to other exercises of his talents. He 
must be placed in an environment where his creative fac- 
ulties are stimulated rather than weakened. He must be 
associated with others who share his interests, so that the 
individual ambition may merge in a more socialized pur- 
pose. He must be given the opportunity, the material, if 
necessary the educational facilities, to develop his abilities 
and thus to grow as a person and as a citizen. 

Our social settlements, international institutes, and 
other similar agencies have made this task their own for 
many years. But their resources do not suffice to meet so 
great a need, still growing year by year, and are never, as 
far as I know, planned and conducted on a community- 
wide basis. 

Lastly, and most important of all, is the task of prepar- 
ing the setting within which the foreign born or the mem- 
ber of a cultural minority group can function to the full 
limits of his aptitude. In this matter, as in that of personal 
guidance, it is not, of course, possible to make a clear-cut 
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distinction between economic and cultural adjustments. 
The denial of elementary rights of equality to members of 
such minorities in the matter of earning their living is a 
basic injury to all their thoughts and actions. Quite ir- 
respectively of their actual personal limitations or de- 
ficiencies, they are faced with a central handicap that im- 
pedes them not only as wage earners but in practically all 
those things that determine their social status and their 
self-esteem. 

In times of relative prosperity, the foreign born and 
their children have in a large measure been able to find 
some niche into which they could fit despite all discrimi- 
nations against them. In times of depression and general 
economic instability, these niches tend to disappear. In 
California, for example, native white workers now seem- 
ingly are entering many fields which previously they had 
left to aliens or members of despised minorities. The per- 
son who is an alien in the eyes of others, although some- 
times he may have back of him several generations of 
American-born ancestors, today faces catastrophe unless 
the community resolutely sets to work to protect his rights. 
Cultural difference, where the economic struggle is se- 
vere, not only exposes the members of cultural minorities 
to material injustices much more grave than they were in 
the past but enlarges the conflicts in the community by 
strengthening group loyalties that correspond to no genu- 
ine diversity of interests in the common life. For instance, 
just at a time of diminishing opportunities in the Western 
coast states, members of the Oriental minorities who 
might find a better chance in Eastern states which do not 
share the Western racial prejudices are so intimidated by 
the general instability that, instead of moving off, they 
cling the more tenaciously to the little security afforded 
them by the tradition of mutual aid in their own ethnic 


group. 
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From this unavoidable trend for cultural contrasts to 
grow in bad times, there springs, then, the task of working 
with redoubled vigor on the ever-present problem of 
eliminating the false and artificially created prejudices in 
the communities with large minority elements. Nothing 
less will do than to bring the whole apparatus of our edu- 
cational system, public and private, into the service of this 
cause. Our vaunted democracy is a sham, indeed, if we 
cannot, more consistently than has been the case thus far, 
ensure that those who in addition to the general insecurity 
suffer also special difficulties of cultural adjustment shall 
at least struggle with these problems in a sympathetic en- 
vironment, in an atmosphere of good will and neighborli- 
ness. 














GROUP WORK AND GROUP EDUCATION 


BESSIE AVERNE McCLENAHAN 
The University of Southern California 


@ In connection with the search for a more specific defini- 
tion of social group work, the question has been asked: are 
group work and group education the same thing, or do 
they represent different approaches? Group work as a 
special field in social work is becoming more articulate 
and is seeking to discover its own professional terrain.” 
Group education has been regarded as a phase or a tech- 
nique primarily employed by educators. However, since 
group work inevitably involves a socio-learning process, it 
is readily understood that to some group workers group 
education might seem to be a more apt designation than 
group work, and one more easily understood by the lay- 
man. Hence, the question of their similarity or difference 
is pertinent. 

Many definitions both of group work and of group edu- 
cation have been offered by the theorist and also by the 
practical group worker and educator. We shall present a 
few of them and endeavor to discover at least a tentative 
answer to the question as stated above. 

Recently I asked a layman, “What do you think group 
work is?” I must confess I was a bit surprised when spon- 
taneously he defined it as the activities of such organiza- 
tions as unions, protest and pressure groups, men’s service 
clubs, et cetera. Although he is well informed and socially 
minded, he did not connect the term either with Boy 
Scouts, for example, or with progressive education. He 
saw it as effort carried on by self-conscious, self-function- 
ing, and purposeful groups to promote their own ends. 


1M. W. Beckelman in The Group (Vol. 1, No. 2, April, 1939, p. 1) says group 
work is “a nucleus without boundaries.” Such a statement immediately challenges 
group workers to discover boundaries. 
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Another interpretation of group work comes from the 
theorist in political and social science. He lays emphasis 
upon the function of the group in society as an ever- 
present social phenomenon providing human activity and 
social control and points to the potentialities of its use and 
direction in creating socialized personality and desirable 
social standards. 

In its earlier development, group work was defined in 
various practical demonstrations: first, activities carried 
on by small or large numbers, community sponsored and 
promoted by agencies such as the playgrounds, social set- 
tlements, and recreation centers; second, projects based on 
interests and carried through various stages from initia- 
tion to completion; and third, clubs organized primarily 
on the principles of congeniality, of group consciousness, 
of group activity, and of group responsibility. More re- 
cent explanations of group work stress the idea that it is 
both a process and an activity; that is, it is an activity of 
persons associated together in a group and functioning as 
a group in the direction of co-operatively agreed-upon 
objectives. In this group activity, esprit de corps does not 
obscure but promotes individual growth and achievement 
in terms of individual needs and possibilities through so- 
cial participation and the acceptance of individual respon- 
sibility for the common good. It is this last definition with 
which the professional group work leaders are experi- 
menting in order to test its validity. 

Many definitions of group education have also been of- 
fered. Group education may mean the indoctrination of a 
group so that the members may acquire similar ideas and 
motivations. In this fashion it tends to emphasize content 
of teaching and the individual process of learning. Group 
education may be used to mean a method or technique, 
that is, education of the individual in a group or through 
a group, the group being both the setting of the educa- 
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tional process and its instrument. Group education is also 
thought of as a synonym for the activities of the educators 
and of the schools as such. To the layman, group educa- 
tion takes place in the school and represents a more or less 
formal program controlled in the last analysis by the edu- 
cational authorities supposedly representing the entire 
community. 

The adherents of progressive education challenge this 
last interpretation and think of group education as involv- 
ing an educational process in a group in which the chief 
consideration is the child and his own unique possibilities. 
The Progressive Education Association has set forth very 
clearly its aims and its methods: 


The Progressive Education Association was founded twenty years ago 
on the thesis that education should provide an environment wherein chil- 
dren and youth may live creative and purposive lives.? 


The principles and methods are indicated in such state- 
ments as the following, which ring with strange familiar- 
ity in the ears of group workers. 


Pupils shall be allowed freedom to develop naturally. 

The interest of the child shall be the motive of all work. 

The teacher shall be considered guide, not taskmaster. 

The scientific study of pupil development shall include characteristics 
of his physical, mental, moral and social growth. 


In connection with the latest definition of group work 
as both process and activity, and of group education as 
sponsored by the progressive educators, we discover that 
both aim to stimulate invention, new skills, art, and social 
ideals and motivations. Both talk of developing leadership 
and followership. Both utilize current methods of com- 
munication and learning. Both emphasize the acquiring 
of mental and behavior patterns that make for a well- 


2 Proceedings of the National Conference of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, 1938, p. 3. 
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integrated and socialized personality. Both center activity 
in a group, but, at the same time, are primarily concerned 
with the individual’s reactions and social growth. 

While the progressive educators are urging their phi- 
losophy and methods relative to group education, the lay- 
man continues to visualize it as taking place in a setting of 
long historical and institutional development. And, as a 
matter of fact, the relationship in the educational group, 
in spite of the newer ideas, still remains largely that of 
teacher and pupil, instructor and learner. However, ob- 
servation indicates that group education, especially as 
demonstrated in some nursery and primary schools, in 
some evening schools, in forums, in extracurricular activi- 
ties, and even in classroom sessions, tends to become in- 
creasingly informal, with the group through individual 
participation, rather than the instructor, the dominant 
factor and controlling influence. 

In group work, we have an organized, deliberate effort 
to bring people, young or old, voluntarily into functioning 
group units under the auspices of various agencies. Group 
workers may take over some of the techniques of group 
education, such as experimentation, repetition, stimula- 
tion of individual initiative in “an environment rich in 
interesting material, the free use of which releases the cre- 
ative energies of the child” or of the adult; provision of 
opportunity for experiences which lead to responsibility 
for choices, for the discovery of values, and for the mas- 
tery of a subject or of a task; the use of group-discovered 
and group-defined controls; and individual participation 
in, and responsibility for, a group-centered activity. 

Group work is carried on in social settlements, in recre- 
ation centers, in clubhouses, on playgrounds, in churches, 
and even in school buildings where it is frequently cov- 
ered by the expression, “extracurricular activities.” As al- 
ready noted, group education is many times associated 
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only with the school system. Group work is usually (or 
shall I say, ideally?) carried on in somewhat freer circum- 
stances without the “ponderable intangibles” of tradition 
and custom almost inevitably attached to education as tra- 
ditionally accepted. Today, this conception is being modi- 
fied through the efforts of progressive educators. 

Group work, administratively, is controlled by boards 
of directors, by executives, and by paid leaders. However, 
the central idea is that membership in the individual 
group shall be purely voluntary. Within the regulations 
set up by the agency, the ideal is that ample leeway shall 
be given to the paid leader, to the volunteer leader work- 
ing under direction, and to the indigenous leader arising 
within the group itself. The ultimate goal is that the group 
itself shall determine its own activity and program. 

It is immediately clear that when group education is 
considered as a process of training and growth, it becomes 
not only a goal but a technique or method of the group 
worker.* In other words, education of a group, or in a 
group, or through a group, is a basic concept in group 
work.* And when group education is interpreted as pro- 
moting participation, sharing, and co-operation and as 
leading to modification of individual behavior and the 
awareness of the value of personal and collective standards 
as guides for conduct, it becomes also a tool for promoting 
the culmination of group work, the group work process. 

The group work process as the essence of professional 
group work invites explanation. Underlying it is a basic 

8 Technique is here used synonymously with method. More accurately, perhaps, 
tools are the devices used, and techniques are the ways the tools are employed. 
These techniques we can, I believe, best express by means of articulated guides or 
principles. The subject will be treated in a later article, “The Techniques of the 
Group Worker.” 

4 The definition of group work offered by Dr. Newstetter is pertinent. “Group 
work is a deliberate educational process which aims (1) to assist in the develop- 
ment and adjustment of certain particular individuals through voluntary associa- 
tion; and at the same time (2) to make use of this association to further other 
‘selected’ socially desirable goals.” See W. I. Newstetter, “Content of the Curricu- 


lum in Group Work,” address, general meeting of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, Indianapolis, May 27, 1937. 
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social fact which must be appreciated by both educators 
and group workers in order that their activities may be 
promoted intelligently. This basic fact is social interaction 
or the social process. When two people meet, even tem- 
porarily, each stimulates the other, and each responds to 
the other. Thus, there is set in motion a kind of circular 
or spiral interaction that tends to result in creating and in 
changing attitudes, and that shapes and reshapes the rela- 
tionship between the two persons. Relationships may be 
co-operative, antagonistic, friendly, or unfriendly. Per- 
sonalities are affected; behavior is motivated. 

The group process of interaction and interstimulation 
of persons in association is an inevitable accompaniment 
of society; nay, it is society, dynamic and inevitable. “No 
man liveth unto himself,” nor can he live unto himself. 
Recognizing this fact, we see the component parts of so- 
ciety, that is, men and women, boys and girls, in constantly 
changing relationships and groupings. The problem both 
of educators and of group workers is how to utilize this 
group process so that the members may develop a sense of 
belonging to a group and also a sense of responsibility for 
its welfare. When these goals are achieved, the group pro- 
cess has become the group work process. Group work thus 
involves collective effort, joint activity in terms of group 
decisions, or group demands, or group action. 

In group work, there is a leader, usually leaders, both 
paid and volunteer. The paid leader secures, trains, super- 
vises, and advises the volunteer leaders; he holds a pro- 
gram together in the interims when the volunteer leaders 
are absent or drop out to be replaced later by other volun- 
teers. In group work, the natural or indigenous leader of 
the group is supplemented by an “artificial” leadership, 
that of the professional group worker or the volunteer 
leader. Part of the responsibility of the imported leader is 
“to arouse or guide the natural or potential leadership to 
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function in new and constructive directions.”® Social 
group work, then, involves both process and activity. It is 
developed within the functions of an agency and in a par- 
ticular group by a leader, paid or volunteer, but not a 
member of the group, who is accepted as a leader by the 
group, and who has definite purposes or goals in mind as 
motivations for his leadership. Group work is ideally il- 
lustrated by such activity of the group as demonstrates 
participation by all members plus a feeling of group unity 
or esprit de corps. 

The possible steps leading to this desirable goal are: 
(1) the stimulation of formal or informal organization of 
a group which may begin with interesting a single person 
in a possible activity; (2) the invitation to a natural group 
(already spontaneously a unit) to function under the aus- 
pices of an agency; (3) group activity in which there is a 
gradual emerging of group initiative which has grown out 
of member participation. To sum up, group work is evi- 
dent in the group work process, that is, in the transition 
from individual activity to a shared activity and group 
feeling with the constant goal of individual-social growth. 
The preliminary steps may involve the techniques both of 
community organization and of teaching. However, 
group work is not correlative with indoctrination. Ideally, 
it is democratic in its procedure, not dogmatic. 

In any discussion of group education, it is important to 
keep in mind the difference between education as build- 
ings, classes, and instruction, largely responsible in our 
civilization for the education process as a teaching-learn- 
ing experience, and the definition of education as pro- 
moted by the progressive educators who attempt to dem- 
onstrate within the limits of the school system (school 
board, classroom, and instruction program) the ideals in- 
corporated in the group work process. As already noted, 


5 E. S. Bogardus, “Basic Concepts in Group Work,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 23:163. 
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group education may be interpreted as a process or as a 
technique. Group education implies the education of a 
group or persons through utilizing the group form of as- 
sociation. 

Perhaps we may draw a few contrasts in the approaches 
of group work as a phase of social work, and group educa- 
tion as associated with school systems and schools. Group 
work connotes for the group self-direction and self-deter- 
mined goals and purposes. Group education tends to stress 
content and control. In group work, the group itself tends 
to be the control. Group work stresses belonging; group 
education, individual functioning. However, both strive 
toward the development of group consciousness and ac- 
tivity. Both are committed to the purpose of stimulating 
self-direction and personal social control; both are con- 
cerned with individual development and socialization. 

From this brief discussion of the similarity and differ- 
ence of group work and group education, we may offer the 
tentative conclusion that their fields, their aims, and the 
techniques overlap and are to a degree interchangeable. 
There are differences, however, in the sponsoring agen- 
cies. For example, social agencies and institutions, on the 
one hand, are specifically designed to promote group ac- 
tivities; school systems, on the other hand, are traditional- 
ly associated with “education”—teaching and learning in 
relation to curriculum. When we preface “education” 
with “group” and develop the concept of group education, 
we find a certain enlargement and greater freedom of 
interpretation. However, in any discussion of these two 
concepts, it will be well to keep in mind the necessity ei- 
ther for discovering clearer distinctions between them or 
for developing a closer correlation. In either case, consid- 
eration must be given to the limiting effect of the tradi- 
tions that have been built through the years around both 
“group education” and “group work” as such. 














CALIFORNIA MIGRANTS 


SAMUEL E. WOOD 


Fresno, California 


@ For three quarters of a century, it has been to Califor- 
nia’s economic advantage to attract migrants from other 
states and nations by alluring tales of her golden hills and 
far more golden opportunities. These alien and native im- 
migrants bought land and flooded the labor market. They 
pleased the land speculator and the agricultural produc- 
ers. They aroused the hate of the labor organizations and 
the “America-for-Americans.” These hates have followed 
the successive waves of migrations to California. They 
have been transferred from Chinese to Japanese, from 
Filipino to Mexican, and, finally, are cumulatively smol- 
dering on migratory Americans and “foreigners” gener- 
ally. 

The immigrant came to California because he was 
needed. His cheap labor has made possible the building 
of railroads, the speedy exploitation of the mineral and 
agricultural resources of the state, and the enrichment of 
thousands. He has done the dirty, heavy work willingly 
and for less than the native worker. He has generally been 
imported when desired without regard to the future, in 
numbers large enough to keep wages down; when his job 
was finished and he came into competition with native 
workers, he was forgotten by capital and persecuted by 
labor. 

Most of the gold has been mined and the railroads built, 
but the immigrant continues to contribute to the develop- 
ment of the state. On the irrigated agricultural lands, the 
bulk of farm laborers are foreign-born or native migrants. 
Seldom does the agricultural laborer find sufficient work 
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in one locality to support a family throughout the year. 
He travels up and down the state, forming a mobile labor 
unit that feeds the labor demands of a highly mechanized, 
highly capitalized agricultural industry. This unit moves 
in cycles, from one harvest to the next, covering thousands 
of miles. In May, the agricultural workers begin to mi- 
grate northward from Imperial Valley. Advancing as the 
crops ripen and demand attention, they “follow the fruit,” 
thinning the peaches and apricots. They are soon joined by 
others who have waited for the cantaloupe harvest in Im- 
perial Valley, and thousands of them with their motley 
collection of secondhand cars pour over the ridge into the 
San Joaquin Valley. Here, from June to August, they are 
busy around Fresno, Bakersfield, or Hanford thinning the 
fruit and finally contributing to its harvest. They also 
climb the Pacheco Pass and invade the fruit orchards of 
Hollister and Gilroy. The vanguard of the army enters 
the Santa Clara Valley, the Napa Valley, and advances up 
the Sacramento Valley into the northern interior of Cali- 
fornia. 

The grape harvest of the San Joaquin Valley in August 
recalls many who have been dispersed. These join with 
new recruits from southern California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. The army, thus assembled, is busy until the end of 
September filling packing boxes and trays with many va- 
rieties of grapes. The migrants now begin to scatter. Many 
remain behind to finish the grape harvests, turning trays 
and packing raisins into large sweatboxes. These and oth- 
ers, coming from the corners of the state, linger some 
months longer picking and processing cotton. Some choose 
the Valley as a wintering place, seeking odd jobs or some 
sort of winter employment. Many have become permanent 
settlers. The majority, however, migrate southward, seek- 
ing employment in the urban districts of Los Angeles or 
work in the citrus and walnut harvests of southern Cali- 
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fornia. Still others return to Imperial Valley for cotton 
picking and the ripening lettuce crop. Thus, most of the 
army that poured into the Valley with the opening of the 
fruit season turns southward in the fall, and winters in 
southern California. 

In spite of the social problems contingent upon this 
large mobile group of workers and their families within 
the state, agricultural interests insist that this type of labor 
is a necessary adjunct to the state labor supply. The mobile 
character of farm labor is necessitated by the fact that the 
labor needs of California operators fluctuate during the 
year. This is due to the seasonal character of many of the 
operations incident to the production of most of the crops 
demanding a great deal of man labor. There are certain 
time limits within which pruning, spraying, planting, and 
soil handling must be done. This is particularly true of the 
harvesting of such perishables as truck and fruit. This sea- 
sonal demand for farm labor causes slack and rush periods 
in the growers’ need for men. The slack season occurs in 
the months of December, January, and February. The 
early rush for men begins in March and continues through 
April, May, and June. The need for men during this sea- 
son is ninety per cent greater than during the slack period. 
The time of greatest need, however, occurs in July, Au- 
gust, September, and October. At this time, the demand 
for labor is three times what it is in the slack months. 
Thousands of migrants and their families combine with 
city dwellers to fill this need. But most vital to the farm- 
ers’ demand is the migratory worker. 

In considering the problems that result from this large 
population of migratory workers within the state, it is 
well to note that the relations between the native born and 
the migrant (especially the migrant of foreign birth) pass 
through a more or less distinct cycle. Invitation, welcome, 
discontent, agitation, legislation, and exclusion complete 
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most of the cycle. The last phase, one of friendliness and 
good will toward those remaining, is sometimes added 
after the scare of the invasion has dissipated itself and 
those surviving have been given an opportunity to con- 
tribute to the life of the community. As a general ap- 
proach to California’s particular problems, however, it 
should be noted that migrants are usually welcome when 
economically useful; that is, when willing to do work 
which, because of its hardships or disagreeableness, native 
workers are not willing to do at the same wage. 

Thus, when the Chinese first appeared in California, 
around 1850, they were welcomed because they filled an 
economic need in the state. They did the dirty thankless 
tasks while the rest of the population was engaged in the 
industries of the bonanza period. They monopolized the 
laundry business, became the universal household serv- 
ants, cooked for the mining camps and harvest crews, and 
began to raise and peddle vegetables. But antagonism 
against the Chinese assumed state-wide importance when 
the completion of the Central Pacific Railroad threw 
thousands of them back into the cities in competition with 
unemployed whites. The second and third stages in the 
cycle, discontent and agitation, were well under way by 
1870. A period of lawlessness and bloodshed culminated in 
the hysteria of Dennis Kearney’s slogan, “The Chinese 
must go.” The cry spread to the rest of the United States 
and ceased only after the passage of the Immigration Act 
of 1882. But the organs of race prejudice developed to 
combat the Chinese immigration were soon turned upon 
the Japanese. Their competition with small-acreage farm- 
ers was speedily diminished by the alien land laws, and 
their migration definitely halted by the Immigration Act 
of 1924. In both cases, however, the cycle has run its 
course: a feeling of friendliness and respect toward both 
races is becoming evident. The third Oriental threat to 
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California institutions came after the gates had been 
closed against the Chinese and Japanese, and the Filipinos 
came to meet the labor needs of the agricultural industries. 
In their case, exclusion has followed limited independence 
of the Philippine Islands. 

The entrance of the United States into the World War 
precipitated the first rush of immigrants from Mexico. 
They entered to satisfy the agricultural demands of the 
Southwest and came in virtual violation of the contract la- 
bor prohibition and literacy test provisions of the immi- 
gration laws. Taking advantage of the ninth proviso of 
Section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, under which 
the Department of Labor had the power to admit tempo- 
rarily otherwise inadmissible aliens, special executive or- 
ders were issued permitting the importation of laborers to 
supply the demands of the War. Immigrants were thus 
admitted from Mexico throughout the course of the War. 
But with the stoppage of European immigration by the 
quota laws of 1921 and 1924, the stream thus instituted de- 
veloped into a torrent which has brought problems of the 
first magnitude to California. The Mexican immigrant 
filled the labor vacuum created by the quota acts that cut 
off the labor supply essential to the intensive agriculture 
of the state. He came in the hope of working throughout 
the year in one of California’s 180 distinct agricultural 
crops. 

The migratory feature of the Mexican worker adds to 
the problem of his assimilation. This demands a knowl- 
edge of English, and the gaining of such a knowledge is 
almost impossible under a system of migratory labor. The 
Mexican usually stays in one place only long enough to 
complete a labor contract and is then off for another job 
miles away. His contact in labor camps is generally with a 
Spanish-speaking foreman, and he oftentimes relies upon 
an interpreter to make known his few needs. The difficulty 
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of the attendance officers in keeping the illiterate Mexi- 
can children in the numerous migratory schools proves the 
impossibility of expecting the adult Mexican to attend 
Americanization classes. His ignorance of English is one 
of the factors that have led him to settle in colonies and 
cling to the traditions and customs of his native country. 
His brief stay in one place, coupled with the fact that he 
is accustomed to the most primitive of housing conditions 
in his own country and in labor camps, forces him to en- 
dure the poorest of housing conditions. His low wage and 
the race prejudice against him also force him into the least 
select parts of the city. The result is that nearly every city 
of any size, located in areas where Mexican labor is em- 
ployed, has its well-marked Mexican sector, and smaller 
camps of Mexicans are often found on the outskirts of the 
towns. Here the Mexican worker often pays ground rent 
and erects his tent or a crude shelter from whatever ma- 
terial happens to be available. Poor housing, inadequate 
sanitary conditions, and low wages make the Mexican 
worker the easy prey of communicable diseases. Skin dis- 
eases, common colds, and tuberculosis, prevalent among 
migratory Mexicans, are a constant threat to the thousands 
of workers within the state who occupy the same camps 
and labor in the same fields. 

The continued pressure for quota restriction and the 
desire of the Department of State to forestall legislation 
that might appear discriminatory to Latin-American 
countries have led the federal government to close the 
gates to the Mexican worker by means of a more stringent 
enforcement by the consular officials of the legal provi- 
sions of the Immigration Act of 1917 relative to contract 
labor, liability to become a public charge, and literacy. 
This administrative policy plus the “voluntary” deporta- 
tion policy of counties and the repatriation of Mexican 
workers by the Mexican government has removed the 
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Mexican migrant as the chief source of a mobile labor 
supply. Hence, it appears that the epoch of mass immigra- 
tion from Mexico has been temporarily closed, yet thou- 
sands will remain an integral part of the population of 
California; and a painful heritage has been left for the 
next group of California migrants. 

These were the native depression transients and the 
drought victims of the Dust Bowl. There is no control of 
migration between states corresponding to national con- 
trol of foreign migration. People come and go within the 
United States according to their economic and social de- 
sires. Such movements in normal times are looked upon 
as natural, but in times of radical social adjustment they 
have the aspect of a disturbance. We are inclined to in- 
quire into the motives of the individual for his change of 
environment and to determine the economic and social 
causes of his change. This is especially true when the 
change reaches flood proportions and has a direct econom- 
ic and social effect upon the recipient community. 

The population of California has been increasing at the 
approximate rate of 50 per cent nearly every ten years 
since 1849. During the first decade after 1849, it trebled. 
The last decennial census period saw an increase of 65 per 
cent. A one-day count of transient homeless in California 
in 1933 estimated that there were over 125,000 here in 
midwinter. According to a report of Secretary of Labor 
Perkins to a Senate committee “more than four-fifths of 
the recent migration of workers to California consisted of 
persons from states afflicted by the drought. More than 
half of these migrants came from drought areas of the 
great plains.’ A report of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, March 25, 1936, claims that at least 100,000 persons 
took part in a mass migration from the Dust Bowl. The 
same source reports that in 1936, 21,379 vehicles carrying 
97,642 migrants in need of employment entered the state 
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through border stations. This number is exclusive of the 
thousands who hitchhiked or entered by railroads. From 
June 16, 1935, to January 1, 1938, a total of 259,654 mi- 
grants, including returning Californians, were recorded 
by border inspectors. The rehabilitation program con- 
ducted by the Farm Security Administration in the home 
states of the migrants plus the knowledge that agricultural 
needs for labor in California are oversupplied seems to 
have stemmed but by no means stopped the flow. 

These figures only partly appraise the problems inci- 
dent to this tremendous migration of job-seeking farmers 
and laborers. Only a small per cent have had sufficient 
capital to locate on productive farm land. Those with lit- 
tle funds who have invested in unproductive abandoned 
farms are doomed to failure before they start. Many have 
invested their savings in “stump ranches,” cutover areas 
where the cost of cleaning enough land for productive 
farms ranged from forty to two hundred dollars per acre. 
Some of the families with older children have saved 
enough to settle as tenants or share croppers. Still others 
have located on abandoned farms and are seeking work in 
agriculture or industry. 

A 1936 report of the Resettlement Administration esti- 
mates that one fourth of Dust Bowl migrants had savings 
of several hundred dollars, one fourth had salvaged 
enough to purchase a productive farm. One half, however, 
were destitute when they reached their destination. It ap- 
Pears, then, that one half of this flood of migrants are 
seeking work in the cities, or, what is most probable, are 
joining, at least temporarily, the great army of migratory 
workers. Data gathered in the one-day census of homeless 
transients referred to earlier in this paper tend to prove 
that five times as many transients were located in the great 
agricultural producing belt from Marysville to Bakers- 
field as were found in the two large city districts of Los 
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Angeles and San Francisco. This means that thousands of 
families who spend the summer and fall following the 
crops are stranded without funds in the winter near the 
cities in the agricultural belt. Thus, the authorities of ‘Tu- 
lare County reported that approximately 10,000 migrant 
Dust Bowl refugees were located there after the cotton- 
picking season of 1936; Kern County claimed an addition 
of 5,000; and Madera County estimated that 10,000 mi- 
grants had settled there expecting work and aid. The only 
ray of brightness in the entire picture came from the San 
Joaquin Valley Agricultural Labor Bureau, which ob- 
jected to the claim that there were 70,000 destitute in the 
valley and assured the people of California that “there is 
no destitution or starvation.” Even if the assurances of the 
agricultural interests are true and the industry is able to 
employ this vast army, the truth is that this group will fall 
heir to the problems that have long plagued the migratory 
workers of this state. 

Chief of the problems of the migrant has been that of 
housing. While many of the ranchers maintain organized 
camps and attempt to keep them clean and sanitary, most 
of the migrants live in unsupervised labor camps along 
ditches or in squatter dwellings beyond the inspection of 
the towns and cities. Others are crowded into cheap auto 
camps or pay ground rent in auto camp grounds. Unsani- 
tary overcrowding has resulted in several outbreaks of 
typhoid, and a high percentage of tuberculosis prevails in 
some of the counties. Infant mortality has increased. Kern 
County reports a death rate of 80.5 per thousand com- 
pared with the national rate of 56.9. In the face of the 
great increase in migratory labor, the only state agency 
charged with the supervision of migratory labor camps 
and auto camps, the California State Commission of Im- 
migration and Housing, has had its effectiveness cut by a 
decreased appropriation. Only four inspectors now cover 
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the vast rural areas of the state. Labor camp inspections, 
in spite of the increase in migratory families, have fallen 
from 2,050 in 1932 to 1,165 in 1937. In the same period 
auto camp inspection dropped from 1,963 to 710. 

Another problem with which the state has contended is 
that of providing adequate education for the migratory 
children. Tulare County was forced to hire fifty extra 
teachers during the last school term to take care of the 
increased enrollment. Before the recent increase in mi- 
grants, school population during the picking season has 
advanced 50 per cent in some school districts in a single 
month. While many counties have conscientious attend- 
ance officers, child labor is known to flourish during the 
height of the picking season. 

While the average daily wage of $3.10 in California is 
higher than the national average for agricultural labor 
which is $1.76, the work season is shorter. The mobile 
character of the work, moreover, detracts from net earn- 
ings. A recent report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the average migratory family 
in California earns between $350 and $400 during a six 
months’ season. Out of this income, most families must pay 
for housing, food, and transportation for the remaining 
six months of the year. Some are able to augment this sum 
by odd jobs in the cities or on the farms during the winter, 
but the majority are forced on some type of relief before 
the coming of spring. While the majority of these mi- 
grants legally fail to qualify for state relief, the fact re- 
mains that they will have to be cared for by public or 
private agencies. 

Thus, former Mayor Frank L. Shaw of Los Angeles 
in a letter to the City Council requested that it join with 
him in urging boards of supervisors throughout the state 
to enforce the State Welfare Act of 1933. This act pro- 
vides that no person shall be eligible to public relief until 
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he has been a self-supporting resident of the county for 
one year and of the state for three years. Mr. Shaw sug- 
gested that transients be furnished with transportation to 
their places of legal residence, and nothing more at tax- 
payers’ expense. The fact is that most of the migrants are 
here to stay, and, if they are unable to maintain themselves 
and their families at prevailing agricultural wages, relief 
of some kind must be extended. In effect, however, the as- 
sumption of the relief of migratory workers during the off 
season by any government unit is subsidizing an agricul- 
tural industry that demands a mobile supply of cheap la- 
bor, yet refuses to pay an adequate yearly wage for its 
maintenance. 

The unwillingness of counties to assume the burden of 
relief for migrant workers demonstrates the need for a 
national program dealing with the causes and results of 
migration. Independent action by city, county, or state 
governments gives promise of mere futility. The illegal 
attempt of Los Angeles to police the state border and the 
common practice of many communities in the state to keep 
the migrants moving prove both the difficulty of local ac- 
tion and the progress of the present migration cycle. No 
single factor, however, illustrates the national character 
of the transient problem more than its causes. The mi- 
grants of 1932 and 1933 were the result of a nation-wide 
depression, and the flood of Dust Bowl refugees is the cul- 
mination of the nearsightedness and wastefulness of gen- 
erations. Results of a recent survey made by the Natural 
Resources Committee of nearly two billion acres of land 
in the United States show that almost three and a quarter 
millions of acres are affected by wind erosion in the west- 
ern states east of the Rockies; seriously damaged land 
comprises 79,659,000 acres, while 7,201,352 acres are es- 
sentially destroyed. In spite of the fact that rains have 
come again to the parched plains, the tide of migrants con- 
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tinues to flow into California. These consist largely of 
tenant farmers who have been forced off the land by mech- 
anized agricultural methods, or “tractored out” as they 
term it. 

The national character of the migrant problem has been 
recognized by the federal government through a varied 
program dedicated to the rehabilitation and resettlement 
of the migrants. One of the most immediate problems, 
around which many others revolve, is that of housing. 
Ditchbank squatters’ camps, scattered throughout the 
great irrigated valleys, must be eradicated before the 
problems of education and health can be successfully at- 
tacked. The first step in the federal program, then, called 
for the establishment of migrant camps in the leading ag- 
ricultural centers of California. Twelve of these camps 
are now in operation, accommodating 2,300 families, or a 
total camp population of approximately 10,000. Other 
camps are being planned and will be located as soon as 
agricultural communities signify that the need exists. 
Some districts in actual need of camping facilities have 
failed to request them because of the opposition of agri- 
cultural and industrial pressure groups. These organiza- 
tions object to any program that will improve the condi- 
tions of the migrants in their districts on the grounds that 
such a program will result in their communities becoming 
focal points for migrants out of cropping season. Expe- 
rience with the camp program, however, tends to prove 
that workers, both in and out of picking season, congregate 
where they hope to find jobs. If established camps do not 
exist, they will pitch their tents in any available space or 
stay in unsupervised, unsanitary private camps. Several 
of the established camps, moreover, are completely de- 
serted and closed during the slack months. 

The true reason for grower opposition to the camp pro- 
gram, however, is found in the fear of the unionization of 
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agricultural workers. It is the policy of government 
camps, in contrast to that of private camps, to permit the 
democratically elected campers’ councils to determine 
their own programs of culture and enlightenment. These 
councils have invited labor organizers as well as grower 
representatives to present their respective arguments to 
the campers. Such meetings have even resulted in attempts 
at organization. It is the official attitude of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration that residents of camps have the 
same democratic rights of organization that are extended 
to other workers. Camp residence neither expands nor 
curtails this right, and it is not the function of the camp 
managers either to assist or to discourage such attempts. 

In conjunction with the camp program, the F.S.A. is 
sponsoring the building of 150 low-rental homes near sev- 
eral of the migrant camps. Such houses are for workers 
who could be termed permanent residents and who have 
an income record in the community. These families are in 
the same wage scale as the migrant workers and hence are 
in need of low-cost housing. The difference is found in 
their attempt to maintain established homes and to work 
from these centers in the near-by agricultural industries. 
Families that fall within this group are carefully selected 
on a basis of dependability, need, and permanent resi- 
dence. These workers’ homes are generally located around 
a community center and, in some cases, are heated by a 
central heating plant. Roads are paved, and provision is 
made for family garden plots. 

The localization of migrants in low-rental homes or 
supervised camps has obvious advantages in the main- 
tenance of health and educational programs. Plans can be 
drawn and facilities provided within the camps them- 
selves for an educational program that will more ade- 
quately meet the needs of the migratory child. The 
Agricultural Workers Health and Medical Association, 
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organized by the Farm Security Administration with the 
co-operation of the State Department of Public Health, 
the California Medical Association, and the State Relief 
Administration, would find its burden of caring for the 
thousands of migrants greatly lightened. Diseases that 
originate in the filth of inadequate sanitary facilities, over- 
crowding, and contaminated water would be greatly cur- 
tailed. Last fall this association discovered and treated 800 
cases of malarial fever localized in two separate districts. 
Fortunately, the outbreaks were brought under control be- 
fore the native populations of the affected districts were 
infected. The same danger to local communities is con- 
stant from the threat of tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and 
smallpox. It seems that the establishment of government 
camps and the extension of the inspection service of the 
California Commission of Immigration and Housing are 
the minimum of insurance necessary to public health un- 
der such circumstances. For this selfish reason, if for no 
other, squatters’ camps must disappear. 

The immediate problem that faces California as a result 
of this latest migration seems to be the mobilization of 
public opinion so that it will demand an adequate health, 
educational, and housing program for the thousands of 
migrant families who follow the crops. The ultimate solu- 
tion challenges the very foundations of this highly mech- 
anized, heavily capitalized agricultural industry and per- 
haps points toward some system whereby the workers 
through co-operatives and the extension of government 
credit will be able to utilize to their own advantage the 
benefits of scientific, mechanized farming. 








ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY 
GIRLS BECAUSE OF PARENTAL PATTERNS 
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@ Perhaps unwittingly, yet unavoidably and unquestion- 
ably parental patterns contribute to a girl’s maladjustment 
during her college career. The students themselves are 
tragically unaware of the pitfalls of the familial and par- 
ental patterns when they first reach the campus. After the 
glamour of the first week wears off, daughters and parents 
alike begin to feel certain gaps in behavior patterns and 
endeavor to bridge them to the best of their ability. Some 
succeed and others fail woefully. A few of the most preva- 
lent problems that the women students at a tax-supported 
coeducational institution of higher learning have repeat- 
edly cited are: (1) homesickness, (2) parental precau- 
tion, (3) parental domination, and (4) incompatibility of 
parent-child views. 

In 1931 and 1933, 341 and 117 freshman girls, respec- 
tively, were interviewed with regard to their adjustment 
problems encountered during their first year on the cam- 
pus. Again, in 1933, 113 survivors of the 1931 freshmen 
who reached the status of juniors were reinterviewed in 
order to ascertain the changes manifested in the range of 
their problems, the techniques used for the solution of mal- 
adjustments, and the emergence of new crises. Hence, a 
total of 571 girls are involved in this study. Of the fifty-six 
maladjustment areas experienced by these girls, only four 
which cluster themselves around parental patterns are 
treated here. The four listed above do not represent se- 
quential processes, nor are they arranged in the order of 
their prevalence or importance. Each reader must arrive 
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at his own conclusion on the basis of the quantitative and 
qualitative data presented below. Certainly many will ob- 
serve or impute causal and other than casual relationships 
among these four areas of adjustment. If the material pre- 
sented is conducive to such deductions, the writer does not 
hold himself responsible for the implications thereof; the 
interpretations are to be charged to the inherent nature of 
the problems themselves. 

Homesickness. Surprisingly enough, homesickness ap- 
pears as a prevalent problem among all the three groups 
under consideration. The 1931 and 1933 freshmen and the 
1933 juniors are affected by this problem 21.4, 35.9, and 23 
per cent, respectively. In this tabulation, minor yearnings 
are not included. Only those considering it really serious 
have contributed their share to our study. No criteria of 
seriousness could be set arbitrarily. It suffices that certain 
students themselves have considered it serious enough in 
their own cases to cause maladjustments. 

Parents, teachers, and administrators can easily under- 
stand the reasons of homesickness on the part of the fresh- 
man girls. Although a considerable number of the girls 
come to the university in order to get away from the home 
atmosphere and with the hope of more freedom on the cam- 
pus, some feel a distinct loss in their life after a short stay 
in the new environment. Lack of parental affection, pro- 
tection, and catering to personal whims and caprices; the 
inability to dominate over or guide the younger sister or 
brother; absence of the home-town boys and their good 
times; missing the attentions of the local boy friend, the 
familiar faces in the church, the cabaret, or the play- 
ground add to their feeling of homesickness. Some make 
ready adjustments to the new situations. The rush-week 
period at least temporarily enables the freshmen to forget 
their separations from things familiar. But after a short 
time the humdrum routine of the university milieu makes 
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them reminisce and see the past associates in a luminous 
halo. This aggravates the feeling of homesickness and the 
desire for frequent visits home. So numerous and varied 
are the expressions of this feeling that it would fill pages 
to present them. However, a few typical manifestations 
should be enough to get an insight into the nature of this 
situation. 


“I used to get so homesick. . . . At first I almost gave up school and went 
home.” (Case F Conf. 69-W) 


“I had regular intervals of homesickness; I still get spells occasionally. I 
usually overcome it by going home for a weekend.” (Case 42-J) 


“First month of school was like a party. But we feel lonesome now being 
away from home.” [Case F Conf. 94-2 and 79-W (These two girls are 
twins. They were interviewed once together. Second time 79-W came 
alone. ) | 


“T am the only child. . .. Things were different at home. I had no occasion 
to feel hurt at home over matters. Now people hurt my feelings continu- 
ally and I cry much. Everyone seems to be for herself here.” (Case F 


Conf. 7-W) 


“T am not very happy because I am so far away from home and every- 
body is so strange. I get lonesome at times.” (Case F 33, 26) 


“T’m getting ready to go home, but I’ll talk to you a few minutes. I’ve 
been ill off and on all year so I’m going home. I’ve been homesick too. I 
don’t think I’ll come back next year. It is so far from home.” (Case F 
33, 27) 


“T had stayed out of school a year thinking I could adjust better when I 
did come, but I’ve been very homesick this year.” (Case F 33, 48) 


“T hesitate telling you of a problem that bothers me more than any. I 
would rather not tell people what’s the matter with me, and they wonder. 
It is that I get so lonesome for my chum that I can hardly stand it.”’ (Case 
F 33, 92) 


After two years in the university environment, a girl 
would be expected to become weaned from the home at- 
mosphere, but such is not the case, as is seen in the state- 
ments of several juniors. 
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“I really have no adjustments to make. I’ve seen many girls go through 
very big maladjustments. I have only been homesick.” (Case 66-J) 


“TI get terribly homesick and cannot concentrate.” (Case 90-J) 


“TI get more homesick now than I did when I was a frosh. I feel increas- 
ingly lonesome and desirous of being home.” (Case 103-J) 


“T really have about one problem and that is homesickness.” (Case 21-J) 


So it appears that there are many who still join the cho- 
rus of the homesick ones. What educational institutions 
could do to relieve the students from the tension has to be 
left to the ingenuity of those whose function is the analy- 
sis of the primary group affiliations. Of course the state- 
ments of the girls are extremely suggestive as to the tech- 
niques used to gratify the feeling of homesickness, but 
none offers a real cure. 

Parental precaution. Children are more than economic 
assets to their parents. Parents are apt to impose upon their 
offspring sentimental emotional reactions; in fact, their 
wishes are projected in the activities of their offspring. 
Out of this emerges parental precaution about the welfare 
of their children. Particularly is this true in the case of 
girls who leave the disciplined, protected home atmos- 
phere and come to a different town, away—sometimes too 
far away—from maternal care, to attend the university. If 
we add to this the well-advertised pitfalls, the temptations 
presented on an emancipated campus where the inexpe- 
rienced romantic adolescents longing for adventure con- 
gregate, then it is possible to comprehend why some of the 
girls suffer from this maladjustment. 

All parents are right in being anxious about the physi- 
cal, mental, and moral welfare of their daughters. But 
oversolicitousness, excessive caution, constant vigilance on 
the part of a mother become a new problem of adjustment 
on the part of the campus girl. The incidence of this prob- 
lem among the three groups of girls studied leaves no 
question in one’s mind as to the extent of its reality. For the 
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1931 freshmen we see a 9.2 per cent frequency, and the 
1933 freshmen exhibit an increase of 11.9 per cent, or a 
total of 21.1 per cent. The juniors, who are supposed to 
have become sufficiently seasoned by two years of colle- 
giate experience, cause more concern to their parents. 
Twenty-three per cent of them, in this study, claim that 
they are bothered by the overcautiousness of their parents. 
These girls tell their own story. 


“I was raised in a strict Methodist home. We had prayers, reading of the 
Bible, etc., every night. My parents fear my deterioration in this school. 
Maybe they are right because I have changed my religious views largely 
since coming here. . . . I didn’t learn to dance until I came here. My broth- 
er and I took dancing lessons after gaining our parents’ consent for ‘so- 
cial pressure and prestige’s sake.’ But they are worried over us now.” 


(Case F Conf. 5-S) 


“T live out in town, not in a sorority, because my parents think I will get 
more protection. Why can’t I be and do like the rest of the girls in my 
house ?” (Case F Conf. 47-W) 


“When I talked to you before, I had rebelled against things the house did 
and my parents had taken my part. Even though I am older than most of 
the girls I live with, my parents do take up any issue I have confronting 
me. They will always take up a fight for me . . . which serves to make me 
even more bashful. . . . I have not solved this maladjustment even today 
except that I have learned not to take so much to my parents for discus- 
sion. My parents fix my clothes. In fact Mother comes down . . . to care 
for them at frequent intervals for me.” (Case 84-]) 


“T was a misfit my first year. I was very unhappy. My mother made me 
keep to myself. She wouldn’t permit me to have a bed on the sleeping 
porch with other girls. I had to be given the guest room or I couldn’t stay. 
. .. I was more or less queered though I did find that some girls under- 
stood. ... I finally had a fight at home. I told my mother I would not 
come back unless she would permit me to be like other girls. . . . She final- 
ly relinquished her hold on me but I was a misfit in the house my second 
year.” (Case 80-J) 


“I gave up some of my campus activities. .. . My parents demanded that I 
do this. I gave them up my second year.” (Case 37-J) 
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“T have lived at home all three years, and that really is not so easy as it 
sounds. I am finding myself always indebted to my parents for something 
I’ve overlooked. They do my thinking for me.” (Case 12-J) 


“I have had my mother down for several weekends. She travels most of 
the time. She advises me and I usually do as she asks. . . . If I want to do 
something I usually do it without her knowing. . . . I guess I got my in- 
dependence from having to hide things from her all my life.” (Case F 
33, 60) 


“T depend on my mother for many of my decisions so I don’t make many 
mistakes.” (Case F 33, 64) 


These expressions open many facets of family patterns 
and parent-child complexes which are usually ignored by 
the parents themselves. Throughout these sample but typi- 
cal expressions one sees struggle for the emancipation of 
the younger generation from the imposed pattern of life of 
the adult generation. Invariably the girls rebel against su- 
perimpositions by their mothers, whether the control exer- 
cised is immediate or remote. Whether the claim by these 
girls that they are able to behave as expected of them with- 
out parental supervision is merely a system of rationaliza- 
tion for indulgence or sincere conviction about the as- 
sumption of personal responsibilities is difficult to ascer- 
tain. Follow-up studies in this particular field may enable 
the researcher to give valid answer. Inasmuch as this study 
has not gone into that phase of the problem, judgment is 
withheld. 

What could the institution do for the amelioration of 
this situation? Certainly it can exercise no direct control 
over the mothers; nor can it pacify the parent-child con- 
flicts which are relegated to the institution of the family 
to handle. But realizing that most mothers are not aware 
of their daughters’ problems and that some daughters are 
unwilling for various reasons to take these problems to 
their mothers, an opportunity is offered the university ad- 
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ministration, particularly through the Dean of Women’s 
office, to launch a systematic and intelligent correspond- 
ence course—without credit—to orient the mothers to 
the existence of this maladjustment. Intelligent house- 
mothers also could be of inestimable help in this respect. 
This indirect training of the mothers might work miracles 
in the reduction of the incidence of this problem. 

Parental domination. Parental domination over stu- 
dents in the university by remote control does not seem to 
bother many of the girls. This area of adjustment gives 3.4 
and 5.1 per cent for 1933 and 1931 groups, respectively. A 
decrease of 1.7 per cent in frequency is observed, although 
among the juniors the incidence is 17.7 per cent. Various 
plausible interpretations could be offered for this discrep- 
ancy, but the manifestation of the problem may be stated 
by the girls themselves, and the reader can arrive at con- 
clusions of his own. 


“T just pledged this spring. My formal service is to be today! I just love 
the house and can hardly wait until I move in. . . . The reason I didn’t 
pledge before was because my mother and daddy wanted me to wait. I was 
so happy when they told me I could pledge. . . . But you want to know 
about my problems. Well, by now you know I have no self-confidence. I 
always have to ask mother and daddy before I make a decision.” (Case F 
33, 81) 


“T didn’t want to come here, but my parents made me. I am only staying 
for two years when I hope to go East to an art school.” (Case F 33, 24) 


“T depend on my mother for many of my decisions so I don’t make many 
mistakes. . . . I have been concerned about my religious habits, however. 
Mother tells me they’ll come back once I get home.” (Case F 33, 64) 


“T have such a big adjustment to make because of living in town and 
wanting to be such a big part of my sorority life. I feel as if I am escaping 
from reality when I come to the House. I think every parent resents this 
a little. They feel that we owe it to them to be at home more. I am not as 
thoughtful as I might be . . . though I adore my parents.” (Case F 33, 72) 
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“I got drunk for the first time in my life the other day and I feel sheepish 
about it. If my mother knew, she’d take me away from the campus... . I 
got in the wrong crowd and I really didn’t realize what I was getting 
into. ... I only hope mother doesn’t find out.” (Case F 33, 94) 


“My adjustment pertains mainly to smoking and drinking. . . . My par- 
ents are English people of the conservative type and they object strenuous- 
ly to smoking. This has been about my only adjustment, for I knew what 
the campus was like before coming to the university.” (Case F 33, 112) 


“My parents simply expect too much of me; I just have to do them. I cer- 
tainly feel the need of more independence here; I am realizing more than 
ever how dependent I have been in the past.” (Case F Conf. 60-W) 


Some of these girls know the pitfalls of this “new free- 
dom” from parental bondage and guard themselves ac- 
cordingly, but others, by plunging into the free activities, 
bring about distortion of personality and consequent mal- 
adjustment. The freshman girls are too eager to enjoy the 
long-yearned-for freedom, but this freedom is accompa- 
nied with responsibilities to be discharged by the girls 
themselves. After a few blunders, some regress to the pa- 
rental protective techniques. They wish the parents were 
available at short notice to decide issues for them. A few 
of the girls never become weaned from parental control, 
and these present the major crises and maladjustment 
problems during their academic career. 

Incompatibility with parental views. From the illustra- 
tions cited in the preceding sections it is apparent that 
mother-daughter conflicts exist. Equally evident it is that 
the situation creates some mental distress on the part of the 
girls. Therefore, it should not be necessary to discuss this 
item elaborately. Quantitatively speaking, this problem is 
almost as prevalent as that presented above, except that 
among the juniors it rises to 27.4 per cent against the 23 
per cent of parental overcaution. Meanwhile, there is 
much difference between parental overcautiousness and 
that of actual clash in ideas, views, beliefs, and modes of 
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living in general between these two generations. Hence, a 
few illustrations out of a multitude of expressions should 
be sufficient. 


“My mother sees a big change in me but doesn’t say much of it. I’d be 
afraid to tell her everything. I found I had no one but an older sorority 
sister to go to. She laughed at me at first. . . . I couldn’t go to our house- 
mother or my own mother. They just wouldn’t understand.” (Case F 
33, 2) 

“My family is very disappointed in what I’ve done this year and I don’t 
think they’ll let me come back next year.” (Case F 33, 86) 


“My parents and I disagree and have had some hot times.” (Case F 33, 
114) 


“My parents have been shocked many times. They are coming to know 
me now. I get my own way about things.” (Case 1-J) 


“T antagonize my mother greatly about smoking and doing certain colle- 
giate things she dislikes.” (Case 25-]) 


“If my dear Dad knew that I smoke as much as I do. . . . I would see a 
look of disappointment in his face.” (Case 60-J) 


“Oh, yes, there was a clash on certain ideas I deemed all right and my 
parents did not my first summer home. Now I have only minor words 


with them.” (Case 87-J) 


Such statements explain in part how parent-child social 
distances, that is to say, lack of understanding, intimacy, 
and fellow feeling, develop. To bridge the gap between 
the two generations, daughters tend to resort to subter- 
fuges and become advocates of the philosophy that “what 
is not known does not hurt.” Thus, to conceal their real na- 
ture, girls practice hypocrisy and pretense. And finally, if 
their incompatible modes of behavior, including their in- 
tellectual views concerning the problems of life, become 
known to the parents, parental feelings are ignored with 
blasé youthful indifference, even with defiance. Until this 
last stage, however, the girls suffer from this conflict of 
parental notions of behavior that fail to jibe with their 
own patterns. 
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Although some bemoan the disintegration of the pri- 
mary group controls in modern culture, the strength of the 
grip that parental patterns and the home atmosphere still 
maintain is evident. In the struggle for the direction, the 
molding, and the control of the behavior patterns of the 
younger generation, it is imperative to define the proper 
province of the family and the educational institutions. 
Many people are concerned with the issue involved, but 
very few dare take a definite stand. Incompatibilities be- 
tween the diversified parental and the stratified educa- 
tional institutional modes of behavior nourish the roots of 
maladjustment problems manifested by these university 
girls. The girls are the victims of two conflicting social 
units. Greater attention to parental-institutional compati- 
bilities and adjustments may spare the younger people the 
hazards of segmented patterns in contemporaneous cul- 
ture. Perhaps closer interaction between parents and insti- 
tutional administrative officers, particularly those who 
fall within the category of the Personnel Division, would 
create that necessary social nearness for mutual benefit 
through the analyses of the problems of their common 
wards—university girls. 








FROM IMMIGRATION TO EXCLUSION 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


@ In its early days our country prided itself on being a 
land of opportunity and a haven for the oppressed from 
other parts of the world. Considerable satisfaction was 
enjoyed by many people because of the generous policy of 
our country. 

The restrictions on immigration to the United States 
came from nature and from personal circumstance. The 
rigors of the sailing-vessel journey, the stories about bar- 
barous Indians, the difficulties of getting settled in “a 
wild, undeveloped land,” the lack of finances for making 
the journey, and the lack of courage for making the 
change from the old-world home to the new-world home- 
less areas all served to restrict immigration. 

Now and then, local protests against the coming in of 
“foreigners” were heard. Often objection was made to 
newcomers with strange tongues and to immigrants with 
peculiar and unorthodox ideas.* The sending of “paupers” 
{from England and elsewhere was protested. The “native 
American” movement took shape by 1835; it reached con- 
siderable momentum by 1850, but died down during the 
conflict over slavery and states’ rights. However, the shift 
in emphasis from relatively free immigration to the begin- 
nings of exclusion began to take shape in the seventies. 
The exclusion pattern proper developed between 1882 and 
1924. The more important developments will now be 
noted. 


1 As early as 1755 protests were made in the Colonial Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia against German immigrants on the ground that the time would soon be at hand 
when one half of the Legislature would not be able to understand what the other 
half was talking about. 

2 Individual states passed laws against immigration, but these were declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in 1876. 
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(1) In 1875 Congress passed an act prohibiting the im- 
migration of such persons as criminals, women for im- 
moral purposes, and contract coolie labor. Two items are 
involved in these introductory exclusion laws. One is a 
recognition of the need to protect the country against 
criminals from other lands, and the other is the expression 
of a desire to safeguard the laboring man from competi- 
tion from countries with low labor standards. 

(2) In 1882 a general federal law was adopted. It codi- 
fied previous enactments but recognized no new exclusion 
principles save one. Low-wage laborers from an entire na- 
tion, namely, China, were excluded in 1882. 

In the Pacific Coast states and particularly in Califor- 
nia, Chinese “coolies” had been encouraged to immigrate 
by mine owners and railroad builders. The Chinese began 
to come in the fifties and reached conspicuous numbers by 
1880. Opposition developed on the part of organized la- 
bor and of the public generally. Labor organizations ob- 
jected because of the very low standard of living of Chi- 
nese “coolie” labor. The public protested because of the 
low health standards and the many peculiar customs of 
these “queer” people from across the Pacific. Moreover, 
religiously they were viewed as “heathens.” California 
and the West Coast, it was claimed, would be “overrun” 
by these “unassimilable people.” Congress listened and in 
1882 passed a ten-year exclusion law against all Chinese 
laborers. The law was renewed in 1892, and continued in- 
definitely in 1902. It was sweeping; it did not distinguish 
between worthy and unworthy potential citizens. It did 
not take into consideration personal worth or potential 
contributions to citizenship. 

(3) In 1907 came another culmination of the exclusion 
principle. This time the principle appeared in the form 
of the Gentleman’s Agreement arranged between Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and the Japanese government. 
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Again, it was California that was vigorously protesting 
because of a relatively rapid influx of industrious Oriental 
peasants from rural Japan. Japanese labor was excluded 
not by legislation but by administrative agreement. In 
other words, the Japanese government agreed to stop Jap- 
anese laborers* from coming to the United States, and our 
country did not pass exclusion legislation. Exclusion nev- 
ertheless was effected. The basis was protection of our 
labor standards; the American leaders in the movement, 
except the President, belonged chiefly to organized labor. 

(4) In 1907 the head tax for admission was raised to 
four dollars. It was made fifty cents in 1890, one dollar in 
1894, and two dollars in 1903. Later, in 1907, the head 
tax was placed at eight dollars. The ostensible purpose is 
to collect money from the immigrant to pay for the ex- 
penses of administering the immigration law.* In effect 
the head tax has served to exclude immigrants who could 
not afford it, particularly those with large families and 
very limited means. 

(5) In 1917 a codification and an extension of the “ex- 
cluded classes” were made. The law included paupers, 
mental defectives, polygamists, the tubercular, anarchists, 
prostitutes, procurers, contract laborers, and illiterates. 
The general idea was to prevent the entrance of the unfit 
and of other undesirable citizens. As one writer said, the 
United States had reached the point where it had more 
paupers, criminals, and diseased persons who were citi- 
zens than it knew what to do about, and hence it must put 
up the bars against an influx of “undesirables.” The 
World War had stimulated a heterogeneous emigration 
cf persons from many lands, and hence protection was 
deemed necessary by the Congress of the United States. 


8 Barring exceptions mutually agreed upon by Japan and the United States. 
4 The income from the head tax for many years exceeded the administration 


costs. 
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(6) The year 1917 marks the passage of the Barred 
Zone legislation by Congress. In one act 500,000,000 of the 
world’s population were excluded. Again, the aim was 
racial exclusion, or particularly Oriental exclusion, but 
the method was by the geographical designation of a part 
of the earth’s surface whose inhabitants, irrespective of 
worth or culture, were excluded from the United States. 
It was felt best to exclude “the teeming millions” of India, 
Siam, Borneo, Java—in other words, the people who live 
within certain latitude and longitude limits. 

For administrative purposes this method is simple and 
adequate. Socially it is unsatisfactory, for it is undemo- 
cratic and un-American. It does not exclude persons on the 
basis of their ability or personal worth. It is the most 
sweeping and extensive exclusion law that is now on our 
statute books. 

(7) Then in 1917 the much-discussed literacy test was 
passed. It was a move to cut down immigration. It was de- 
signed to exclude immigrants from southern and eastern 
Europe. For many years the immigrants from that part 
of the world had a much larger percentage of illiteracy 
than had those from northern Europe. They were “differ- 
ent” in many of their culture patterns. Hence it seemed 
logical to reduce the immigration of people different from 
those who had played a leading role in founding the re- 
public. 

As an exclusion measure the literacy test had many 
weaknesses. It excluded “aliens over sixteen years of age, 
physically capable of reading, who cannot read the Eng- 
lish language or some other language or dialect including 
Hebrew or Yiddish.”*® In practice it prevented worthy 
persons from entering, provided they had grown up where 
there had been no opportunity to learn to read in their own 





_ 5 Immigration Laws and Rules (U.S. Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, 1930). 
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tongue. It admitted other persons, less worthy, who had 
been fortunate enough to have lived where reading oppor- 
tunities were common.°® 

(8) The restriction idea moved another step toward ex- 
clusion in 1921 when the percentage law was passed by 
Congress. In the main it provided for the restriction of im- 
migration from each nation annually to three per cent of 
the number of immigrants from the respective nations 
who were residing in the United States according to the 
1910 Census.’ 

The legislation of 1921 was an expression of a postwar 
psychology. The World War had left Europe with many 
people in misery. They wanted to come to the United 
States. In our country the attitudes of sympathy had been 
changed by the War to attitudes of fear. The need to safe- 
guard prosperity in this country seemed uppermost, and so 
the exclusion idea received increased support.® 

Our present immigration law, which limits quota immi- 
grants from European countries to 150,000 a year, is virtu- 
ally an exclusion act with reference to all above 150,000 
who want to come. On the other hand, we have no general 
exclusion law against Canadians, Mexicans, or other 
Americans who live farther south, while holding to al- 
most complete exclusion of immigrants from eastern and 
southern Asia. Exclusion operates with great variations 
and raises many problems. 

6 The administration of the law called for the ability to read a slip of paper 
with a few lines of printed matter on it. Adroit coaching on shipboard has enabled 
many illiterate immigrants to pass the simple reading test. 

7 The percentage was changed in 1924 to two per cent, and the limitations were 
further cut down under the National Origins Plan, which will be discussed 
presently. 

8 The National Origins Plan, which was adopted in 1924 but not put into effect 
until 1927, carried forward the restriction principle with modifications but intro- 
duced no new principle except that the basis of admission took into consideration 
the origins of natives as well as the origins of proposed immigrants. Whereas the 
two per cent law limited quota aliens each year to 164,667, the National Origins 
Plan cut the number to 150,000 annually. The number of each nationality to be ad- 
mitted each year shall bear the same ratio to 150,000 that “the number of inhabi- 
tants in continental United States in 1920 having that national origin bears to the 


total number of inhabitants in continental United States in 1920.” The minimum 
quota per nationality is 100. 
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(9) Another culmination of exclusion practices oc- 
curred in 1924. Prior to this date California and other 
states had prohibited the “aliens ineligible to citizenship” 
from owning or leasing agricultural lands. The opposition 
to the Japanese continued to grow, because they were both 
industrious and frugal. They had large families. They 
tilled their vegetable gardens on Sunday. The majority 
were Buddhists. The propaganda movement originating 
on the West Coast against the Japanese moved across the 
continent, and Congress heeded the call. When the law, 
often called the Quota Law of 1924, was passed, aliens in- 
eligible to citizenship were omitted. The Japanese gov- 
ernment and people were affronted and protested, but to 
no avail. If put on a quota basis, the total number of Japa- 
nese who might be admitted would be definitely selected, 
for they would have to jump all the thirty hurdles that are 
now set up before European immigrants. It was felt by 
many people on the Pacific Coast that the Japanese by 
their industriousness, frugality, and high birth rate would 
soon overrun the Coast. The best way to meet such a con- 
tingency, it was claimed, would be to go all the way and 
leave the Japanese off the Quota entirely. 

(10) Still another form of exclusion has been followed 
in our country, namely, citizenship exclusion. Immigrants 
not white, and not African or of African descent, are ex- 
cluded from citizenship.? Hence Mongolians are doubly 
excluded, both from immigration and from citizenship. If 
the Japanese were put on the Quota, they would then be 
in an awkward position, for a selected number could enter 
the United States but would be held at arm’s length be- 
cause they could not become citizens. Moreover, if the 
Japanese are put on the Quota, then the Chinese, the East 
Indians, and other Orientals should be given the mini- 
mum quota privilege, which would be 100 per nation per 


® According to acts of 1790 and 1870. 
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year. If these races are admitted to lifelong residence in 
this country, then upon the passing of qualifying tests they 
should be made eligible to citizenship.*° 

The story of “immigration to exclusion” is long and ir- 
regular. It involves a reversal of policy. It shifts from the 
idealistic to the realistic. Perhaps the original policy, 
which has been termed idealistic, was also realistic. The 
circumstances were once those that permitted generosity 
or at least freedom of movement, particularly of immigra- 
tion. The circumstances today have changed. Population 
has increased, resources are limited, and the distribution 
and organization systems in our nation are inadequate. In 
other words, the rise of the exclusion movement in the 
United States has closely followed the increase in popu- 
lation, the increasing limitation of resources, and also the 
increasing inability of our economic and social systems to 
function adequately under a growing complexity of soci- 
etary life. 

10 Our immigration and citizenship laws should be revised, in accordance with 
the needs of our country, the opportunities here, considerations of international jus- 
tice and fair play, and the special needs of races that are persecuted elsewhere. In 
the main, admission both to the country and to citizenship should be in accordance 


with the principles of personal worth and potential citizenship qualities of the im- 
migrant, and of social and economic opportunities available to the immigrant. 
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FOREIGN SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


Edited by 
EARLE EDWARD EUBANK 


University of Cincinnati 


China 

Yenching University of Peking, China, has issued the first and second 
volumes of the Yenching Journal of Social Studies, which is announced 
to be a semiannual publication. 

The introductory number (154 pp.) states that it is intended primarily 
as a channel for the publication of contributions to the social sciences with 
emphasis upon Chinese economic and social history and such special topics 
as the family and contemporary rural reconstruction. Five important and 
scholarly articles make up the bulk of this issue, the leading one of which 
is entitled “Recent Population Changes in China,” by Ch’eng-hsin Chao. 
The subscription price in the United States is $2.00 per year. The edi- 
torial staff is as follows: Managing Editor, Li An-che; Secretary, G. E. 
Taylor; Business Manager, Cheng Lin-chuang; and an editorial com- 
mittee of seven. American scholars will be impressed by the hope as well 
as courage that is manifested in the launching of such an undertaking in 
this time of national crisis. 

Dr. Leonard Hsu, formerly Professor of Sociology at Yenching Uni- 
versity, has been exceedingly active in the matter of Chinese and Ameri- 
can relations since the opening of the undeclared war by the Japanese 
upon the Chinese. He was largely instrumental in arranging the 
$25,000,000 loan by the United States to the Chinese government. More 
recently he has been given a research grant for further activity in 
American-Chinese commercial relations. 


Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia (Czechoslovakia) 


The Sociology and Social Problems Review has issued Volume VI of 
its “Social Problems Series” under the editorship of Dr. Josef Kral. 
This particular number is entitled, Urbanization of the Environment of 
Prague. This volume has been prepared by Dr. Zdenek Ullrich with an 
editorial staff of nine. It was compiled by Czech specialists working in 
collaboration with the sociological seminar of the Charles University in 
Prague, supported by the Rockefeller Foundation. It is published in 
German because of the requirement of the Rockefeller Foundation that 
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the publication should appear in one of the universal languages. This is 
an impressive publication of 335 8x11 pages, containing many elaborate 
maps, charts, and diagrams. 

Part 3 of Dr. Emanuel Chalupny’s projected General Sociology has 
been issued in Czechoslovakia with a résumé in French and English. 
(263 pp.) The entire work, as contemplated, when completed will con- 
sist of five parts in ten volumes, divided as follows: Part 1—Principles 
and Method; Part II—The History of Sociology; Part III and IV— 
Statics; Part V—Dynamics. 

The Sociologicka Revue, Vol. X, No. 1 (July, 1939), was issued 
under the editorship of Dr. Antonin Obrdlik, as a special number com- 
memorating the civic and scholastic contributions of Dr. Arnost Blaha, 
Head of the Department of Sociology of Masaryk University. The vol- 
ume contains special articles prepared in his honor from the following 
universities: Amsterdam, Bucharest, Bordeaux, Cincinnati, Geneva, 
Harvard, Pozman, Rome, Sofia, and Warsaw. 


Mexico 


A new edition of the Mexican Penal Code has been issued under the 
editorship of Dr. Raul Carranca y Trujillo, professor of Penal Law at 
the University of Mexico. 


India 


Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, the President of the Bengali Institute 
of Sociology, has recently issued, with the assistance of fellow authors, 
a volume entitled Sociology. It is divided into four parts as follows: Part 
I—The Regions and Milieu of the Bengali Institute of Sociology; Part 
II—Analysis of Social Processes, Social Relations, and Social Forms; 
Part I1I—History of Social Thought at Home and Abroad; Part IV— 
An Appendix dealing with the Bengali Institute of Sociology. The 600 
pages of the volume are in Bengali, but the interesting table of contents 
is reproduced in English. 


South America 


Dr. C. A. Ellwood, who during the past year has made a tour of 
South America, reports the following: 

Peru: Professor Mariano Cornejo has recently retired from his pro- 
fessorship of Sociology at the University of San Marcos and has removed 
to Paris. He has been succeeded by Professor Enrique Barboza, who 
holds the same chair. 
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Paraguay: A new Chair of Sociology has been created at the Uni- 
versity of Asuncion to which Dr. Justo Prieto, whose sociological writ- 
ings have already attracted considerable attention, has been called. 

Brazil: Brazilian sociologists are celebrating 1939 with a conference 
lasting several days in honor of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
first use of the word “sociologie” by Auguste Comte in 1839. The con- 
ference is in charge of a committee consisting of Dr. Delgado de Car- 
valho, Professor of Sociology and Vice-Director of the Colegio Pedro II, 
Rio de Janeiro; Dr. Artur Ramos, of the Educational Research Insti- 
tute, Rio de Janeiro; Dr. Gilberto Freire, of the University of Pernam- 
buco; Dr. Fernando Azevedo, of the Universiy of San Paulo; and Dr. 
Carneiro Leao, of the Institute of Education of the Federal District of 
Rio de Janeiro. 


International 


The fourteenth Congress of La Fédération Internationale des So- 
ciétés et Instituts de Sociologie, which had been announced to be held in 
Bucharest from August 29 to September 2, 1939, has been postponed 
“until 1940.” 


In Remembrance 


Eduard A. Westermarck, formerly Martin White Professor of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology at the University of London (1907-30), died in 
his native country of Finland on September 3, 1939, at the age of 77 
years. Dr. Westermarck, who was one of Finland’s most eminent con- 
tributions to world scholarship, became internationally known while 
teaching at the University of Helsingfors, through the publication of his 
monumental 3-volume History of Human Marriage (in 1891). His 
reputation as a world scholar was increased by the publication, fifteen 
years later, of his classic 2-volume Origin and Development of Moral 
Ideas. His latter years were largely devoted to carrying on anthropologi- 
cal studies in Morocco. In 1908 he was Vice-president of L’Institut Inter- 
national de Sociologie. 

Bernhard Harms, formerly director of the Institut Fuer Weltwirt- 
schaft at the University of Kiel, died in Berlin, September 21, 1939. He 
was the founder not only of the Institute but of the Weltwirtschaftliches 
Archiv, which, since its establishment some years ago, has regularly con- 
tained important sociological writings of scholars from Germany and 
other countries. He was a close friend of Ferdinand Toennies, whose 
appointment at the University of Kiel he was responsible for obtaining. 
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Sigmund Freud, formerly of the University of Vienna, died in Lon- 
don September 23, 1939, at the age of 83 years. His name for many years 
has been a household word among sociologists and psychologists the world 
over as the discoverer of psychoanalysis, which is regarded by many as the 
greatest single contribution to an understanding of the working of the 
human mind. His scholarship was honored during his lifetime by many 
degrees and distinctions from various countries including the United 
States. 

The supreme and tragic irony of his life was that Germany, which had 
formerly extended to him her highest scientific award, should have been 
the cause of his exile, in his old age, following Nazi occupation of 
Austria in 1938. 
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SOCIAL RESEARCH. By Etmer MaNnuet Conrap. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1939, pp. xvi-+-522. 


“Social Research is an attempt to apply scientific methods to social situ- 
ations which we wish to study.” Because much social research work has 
been woefully inadequate, the writer presents in this book both the prin- 
ciples and the philosophy of social research. Since too many books deal 
largely or exclusively with the tools and technique of social investigation, 
the desirability of calling attention to the larger scientific problems 
involved becomes self-evident. Accordingly, the author emphasizes the 
trends in the development of research, the experiments in developing 
certain types, and their application to the evaluation of social forces. 

Since the subject matter of social research includes the relation of 
activities, social institutions, and conditioning phenomena which modify 
social processes, deep study of these matters is basic to successful social 
planning. After outlining the factors involved in the setup of a research 
project, the author discusses the place and importance of the historical 
method, the study of life histories, and the case method of investigation. 
The statistical approach must be handled cautiously and interpretations 
made wisely. Social situations are not the mere sum total of a number of 
separate units. 

In Chapter XI the social survey is discussed. In addition to historical 
material, the objectives of the survey are briefly classified. Four general 
types of surveys are distinguished, and the methods used are quite effec- 
tively standardized. On the other hand, the understanding of regional 
research is still indefinite. Experimental research cannot be carried on as 
it is in natural science. Nevertheless it must become increasingly im- 
portant in order better to understand social behavior and social change. 
The study of social attitudes is still in its infancy, and the techniques 
involved have not been standardized. 

Although the book deals largely with principles, its later chapters 
include considerable discussion of technical matter relative to actual 
social investigation; for example, typical score sheets, suggestions for 
interviewing, various formulae, and methods of presenting data are 
included. One chapter deals with schedules and questionnaires and 
another with training and tools. Mastery of the contents of the book is 
an important need of the well-equipped social investigator. In addition, 
of course, he must be familiar with tools, an elaborate discussion of which 
the author has purposely omitted. G.B.M. 
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CRITIQUES OF RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: I. An Appraisal 
of Thomas and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. 
By Hersert BLuMeR. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1939, 
pp. xvii-+-210. 

Dr. Blumer criticizes a number of the techniques used by Thomas and 
Znaniecki in their well-known work. Sample criticisms are: (1) The 
terms “attitude” and “value” are “vague, ambiguous, and confused.” (2) 
The interpretations of the letters and other materials were made within 
“« framework of knowledge, information, and perspective that far tran- 
scends the letters themselves.”’ In other words, The Polish Peasant is not 
a purely inductive study. It confirms conclusions or hypotheses already 
arrived at in other connections. “The letters considered by themselves are 
not very meaningful.” (3) The work has “‘a rich content of insights, pro- 
vocative generalizations and shrewd observations.” 

Among the contributions that are made by The Polish Peasant are: 
(1) It demonstrates “the need of studying the subjective factor in social 
life.” (2) It contributes “the life history technique” and a number of 
valuable theories such as those of personality, of social control, of dis- 
organization, and of the four wishes. (3) Closely related to the foregoing 
are important concepts; for instance, attitude, value, life organization, 
definition of situation. Professors Thomas and Znaniecki personally 
reply to Dr. Blumer’s analysis. Dr. Thomas says it is evident that what 
are needed are: (1) “a continued collection of the life records of normal, 
pathological, criminal, inferior, and superior individuals in our own and 
other nationalities and cultures,” and (2) “the application of appropri- 
ate statistical studies as a basis for the inferences drawn.” A pertinent 
question to raise here is: What would be the nature of the appropriate 
statistical studies? Professor Znaniecki states that he now prefers to use 
“tendency” instead of “attitude.” Part II is a transcript of the conference 
proceedings that accompanied the Blumer critique. Most readers, how- 
ever, will feel that this Part is not very valuable in comparison with 
Part I. E.S.B. 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIAL SURVEYS AND RESEARCH. By Pauune V. 
Younc. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939, pp. xxv+-619. 

The aims of this book as stated by the author are to provide background 
materials in the nature and scope of social surveys and research, to indi- 
cate the variety of sources of data, to make students discriminatory and 
critical, to give the most needed instruction in the use of tools and 
methods, and to indicate the complexities of social life that an investigator 
must consider. 
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In Part I the Social Survey is discussed from both its historical and 
practical aspects, and the role of the survey as a vehicle of social reform is 
indicated. A chapter deals with sources of information. Actual methods 
of investigation are introduced with a full chapter on field investigation 
followed by a discussion of schedules and questionnaires. Probably a 
reversal of the order would seem more suitable to many students. Data 
are obtained through the interview, through case study, and from histori- 
cal material. The problems involved in obtaining facts are well presented. 
Sociometric scales and the ecological methods, although discussed in later 
chapters of the book, continue the presentation of the technique required 
for making certain types of studies. 

The principles and methods of statistical analyses are presented in the 
chapters entitled “Basic Statistical Concepts” and “Graphic Presentation.” 
A brief and lucid description is given of the more important statistical 
tools, such as averages, variation, correlation, histograms, curves, charts, 
cartograms, and pictograms; and each of these is well illustrated. The 
problem of research is presented in concrete form in the author’s analyses 
of a cultural group and the characteristics of social institutions and com- 
munity life. Since investigations terminate in the form of reports, a final 
chapter deals with the organization and analysis of the accumulated data. 

“Questions and Suggestions for Further Study” follow each chapter. 
Many photographs illuminate the pages, and a series of bibliographies 
completes the book. It should prove valuable as a text in a beginning 
course on the subject. G.B.M. 





RACES AND CULTURE 


MIGRATION AND ENVIRONMENT. By H. L. SHarpmo. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. xi-+594. 


In this research study “of the physical characteristics of the Japanese 
immigrants to Hawaii and the effects of environment on their descend- 
ants,’ the author has had the extensive field assistance of Frederick S. 
Hulse, the support of the Rockefeller Foundation, and the encourage- 
ment of the American Museum of Natural History, of which institution 
he is associate curator. This far-reaching study in physical anthropology 
was made under the auspices of the University of Hawaii. The field work 
was conducted in the Hawaiian Islands and in Japan. It began in Janu- 
ary, 1931, and was completed in February, 1932. Over 3,000 individuals 
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were physically measured. These anthropomorphic measurements fol- 
lowed the pattern developed by Rudolph Martin in his Lehrbuch der An- 
thropologie (1928) and included for each person forty-three measure- 
ments, twenty-one indices, and forty-one “observations.” The measure- 
ments are illustrated by data concerning nose height, nose length, nose 
salient, nose width, bi-ocular width, inter-ocular width. The indices in- 
cluded, for example, shoulder width, tibio-femoral, zygo-frontal. The 
“observations” are represented by factors such as eye fold, eye axis, brow 
ridges, skin color. The study included three groups: (1) Japanese immi- 
grants in Hawaii, (2) grown children of Japanese immigrants in Ha- 
waii, and (3) Japanese residing in the same provinces in Japan from 
which the first group migrated to Hawaii. The data were classified not 
only according to each of the 105 items that were measured but with ref- 
erence to other factors such as age and sex. Occupational factors were 
considered. A total of seventy-seven graphs are presented. The tables ex- 
tend from page 204 to page 591, a total of 387 pages of tables. 

What are the results of this monumental measurement exercise? Al- 
though skeptical of qualitative studies and of his own qualitative findings, 
the author feels confident concerning the indications obtained from the 
quantitative measurements. He believes that he has made at least a dent 
in the time-worn assumption that races are unchanging in their physical 
characteristics over long periods of time. For instance, he finds that the 
Japanese Hawaiian-born males vary significantly from their parents 
( Japanese immigrants in Hawaii) in 55.2 per cent of the measurements 
and in 42.9 per cent of the indices. Moreover, these male parents differ 
from the Japanese in Japan (from the same districts from which the 
immigrants came) in 72.4 per cent of the measurements and in 76.2 
per cent of the indices. 

Furthermore, the Hawaiian-born “deviate significantly” in the same 
direction from their parents that the parents differ from the Japanese in 
Japan. In other words, the Hawaiian-born males differ significantly from 
the Japanese in Japan in 79.3 per cent of the measurements and in 90.3 
per cent of the indices. The figures for the females follow those of the 
males but to a lesser degree. Age differences are taken into consideration 
in these findings. 

Why do these changes in the physical traits of a race occur? The 
author can only surmise. How far will the changes go before they become 
negligible? No one knows positively. Do changes in customs and tradi- 
tions, in attitudes and philosophies accompany these changes in physical 
traits? Again, the answer as far as this study is concerned is negative. 
These and other questions suggest a whole series of further studies that 
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are needed. Several hypotheses are suggested for investigation by the 
author. Let it not be forgotten, however, that this study establishes the 
fact of significant change in the physical traits of a race when its members 
change from one environment to another. Moreover, this “significant 
change” is not due, it is judged, to plasticity of organismic materials alone 
but also to deeper factors. The next problem to be faced is whether this 
change will continue under other and new environments until a new race, 
physically speaking, is evolved. The author “emphatically” thinks not. 
E.S.B. 


AMERICANS IN THE MAKING. By WituiaM Carison Smitu. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1939, pp. xvii+-454. 

In this book Dr. Smith has offered a real contribution to the literature 
on the American assimilation process. Americans in the Making is not 
merely a history of immigration but a “natural” history of immigration. 
Besides an analysis of the central process of assimilation, the author takes 
up in sequence form the following significant subprocesses and factors: 
causes of immigration, disorganization of the immigrant, reorganization 
of the immigrant, stages in the assimilative process, factors in assimilation, 
agencies of assimilation, immigrant heritages, the immigrant as a marginal 
man, the second generation, factors in the behavior of the second gener- 
ation, assimilation and the second generation, indices of assimilation, and 
the immigrant’s contribution to America. 

The attitudes of the immigrant are well portrayed. One of the merits 
of this volume is that the immigrant is studied as a human being who 
meets with despair and happiness, disillusionment and hope, failure and 
success. In order to get at the attitudes of the immigrant, the author has 
utilized such intimate personal documents as the following: life histories, 
diaries, personal letters, and autobiographies. It is Dr. Smith’s contention 
that “Personal letters are one of the good, if not the best, sources of ma- 
terial on the immigrant.” Through the use of such data the reader is 
made aware constantly of what the immigrant thinks of the prevailing 
social values in America. In fact, in the reviewer’s opinion, this book 
might have been titled “A Natural History of Immigrant Attitudes.” 

This book will be an additional aid to students of race relations. The 
style is clear and descriptive. The author has analyzed and synthesized 
the available literature on the subject in a remarkable fashion. Of this 
book Professor Ross has said “What goes on in the souls of immigrants 
into this country, is, I believe, presented as well in this book as it ever 
will be.” It is a book which certainly deserves widespread merit and 
praise. E.C.MCD. 














































SOCIAL THEORY 


EMILE DURKHEIM AND HIS SOCIOLOGY. By Harry Atvrert. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939, pp. 233. 


It has been twenty-four years since Gehlke’s treatise on Durkheim 
appeared in English. Durkheim’s death occurred twenty-two years ago. 
The importance of his work stands out today as strongly as it did a 
quarter of a century ago, if not more so. It is time that another evaluation 
appeared, and Professor Alpert has done a worthy piece of work. 

Part I is of special interest because of its biographical nature. Many 
American sociologists are poorly informed concerning Durkheim, the 
man. His birth occurred one year after the death of Comte, whose 
positivism duly impressed Durkheim. The son of a rabbi, he was early 
trained in the life of a scholar. When he was a student in Germany, he 
was impressed by Wundt. In 1898 he founded the Année Sociologique. 
His writings followed four main lines: “general sociology, juridical and 
moral sociology, religious sociology, and the sociological conditions of 
thought.” 

In 1913 his chair at the University of Bordeaux officially became that 
of “Science of Education and Sociology.” This was the first time that 
the term “sociology” was used in France to designate a university chair. 
In his teaching career of thirty years, divided more or less evenly between 
Bordeaux and Paris, he emphasized, in his own words, a “care for form, 
the art of composition, a moderate animation.” The death of his son 
André, an accomplished young man, a scholar after his father’s own 
pattern, in the World War in 1915, hastened his father’s death two 
years later, at the untimely age of fifty-nine. 

Part II deals with Durkheim’s ideas concerning “the nature, method, 
and scope of sociology.”’ Part III develops Durkheim’s concepts of society, 
evolution, and personality. A comprehensive bibliography of Durkheim’s 
writing is appended, as well as a selected bibliography of works on 
Durkheim. Some readers will wish that the author had made his treatise 
more inclusive, developing all of Durkheim’s thought as intensively as 
certain phases have been analyzed here, but the author would doubtless 
point to other recent studies such as Simpson’s Emile Durkheim on the 
Division of Labor and Cathir’s Durkheim: The Rules of Sociological 
Method. This compact volume gives a succinct treatment of the bases on 
which Durkheim’s sociology rests and makes evident the complexity of 

Durkheim’s thinking about the nature of society and of personality. 
E.S.B. 
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A CENTURY OF SOCIAL THOUGHT. Durham: Duke University Press, 
1939, pp. vi-+-172. 


This distinguished little volume contains a series of lectures given 
by eminent scholars in the fields of education, economics, religion, science, 
sociology, and jurisprudence at Duke University during its centennial 
celebration in 1938-1939. Charles Hubbard Judd, Emeritus Professor of 
Education of the University of Chicago, was selected to represent the 
first field by reporting on “An Evolving Conception of Education.” His 
conclusion about general education for a democracy is well worth quot- 
ing: “General education when properly organized, will leave time and 
energy for specialized vocational education; it will cultivate under- 
standing of society and will prepare learners for participation in the 
highest achievements of civilized life—in literature, art, and natural 
science.” President Henry Sloane Coffin of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary of New York, writing on religion in the last hundred years, wisely 
asks if the Christian church can present the gospel of Jesus Christ “to 
the heart and mind of a no longer complacent generation that our present 
darkness may give way to the dawn of a day of faith and love.” Professor 
Sorokin, speaking for social science, holds that American and European 
cultures are one and the same and that their destiny will likely be the 
same on both continents, possibly with America playing in modified form 
the same role that Rome played with regard to Greece. And Professor 
Roscoe Round, dwelling upon American juristic thinking, states that the 
“legal order, in spite of revolutions and overthrow of successive social 
and economic orders, and rise of new ones, constantly building on its 
past, has become steadily and surely more effective toward maintaining 
and furthering civilization.” Depicting a century’s development of social 
thought, the book offers a scholarly review of the most important trends 


in man’s thinking about the various social situations in which he finds 
himself. M.J.V. 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY. A Study of American Society. By Enwarp 


W. Grecory, Jr., and Les Bmcoop. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939, 
pp. xxxii-+-653. . 


A broad synthetic treatment of sociology, with special emphasis upon 
the sociological aspects of American society, is presented in this volume. 
The authors aim to provide a foundation of sociological theory and to 
provide such factual material as may be of practical value to students, 
especially to those whose study of sociology is limited to the introductory 
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course. The book is divided into seven parts dealing with social relations, 
population and the human community, the family, race and culture, social 
maladjustment, social change and social control, and the fields and 
methods of sociology. The more than 650 central and marginal headings 
of subjects discussed in the various chapters indicate the scope of the 
material covered. 

It is the comprehensiveness of such an introductory text that not only 
makes it difficult for authors to deal authoritatively with all of the major 
and minor items but gives the student the impression that sociology is a 
very broad study of human society in all of its social aspects. The bibli- 
ographies and footnote references, as well as the material itself, indicate 
that the authors are familiar with the main body of sociological literature, 
but much of the material was derived from secondary sources. Conse- 
quently, some sections are not sufficiently up to date. For instance, the 
sources quoted in the section on recreation are ten or more years old, 


no reference being made to more recent sociological studies of recreation 


and leisure. M.H.N. 


SOCIAL CONTROL IN ITS SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS. By L. L. Ber- 
NARD. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939, pp. ix-+-711. 


The growing public interest in and the growing importance of social 
control as a disciplinary social process have been manifested more and 
more ever since the close of the World War in 1918. Perhaps it all 
came about because of the disclosures made by the appearance of so many 
“Now-It-Can-Be-Told” articles and books. At any rate, Professor Ber- 
nard in this penetrating study of social control now raises it to a special 
sociological science or at least a subscience. 

Recognizing that social control through its very nature has wide 
diversity of both subject matter and sources, the author presents an 
abbreviated but comprehensive analysis of the whole field—an outline 
which is extremely valuable in itself because it so brilliantly illuminates 
the field. The outline is presented in three divisions: the objective con- 
ditioning factors in social control, including natural and cultural environ- 
mental factors, and the subjective conditioning factors; the techniques of 
social control, including the force and manipulative techniques and the 
symbolic techniques, rational and nonrational; and, finally, social plan- 
ning aiming at the reorganization of society on a rational control basis. 
The book itself, however, seeks to present the social control aspects 
of the second category, the purely sociological, namely, the techniques 
of control dealing with force and manipulation. 
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Control is defined as “‘a process by which stimuli are brought to bear 
effectively upon some person or group of persons thus producing responses 
that function in adjustment.” The purpose of such a subscience as social 
control should be utilitarian, i.e., “should be to help people and groups 
find a normal adjustment in society.” While the author clearly recognizes 
that social control in the past has been used largely for exploitation, he 
sees no reason why in the future, if society so desires, it may not be used 
for the service of social reconstruction, with the “controlled group co- 
operating consciously and willingly in the process.” By introducing the 
case method of studying social control in its actual usage by groups and 
society as a whole, Professor Bernard has succeeded in making an interest- 
ing subject positively fascinating and intriguing. His selected cases from 
various phases of different social situations are significantly telling 
through their content. In the preface he states that his constant aim is to 
make the subject matter as concrete and as vital as possible. His aim has 
been achieved admirably. M.J.V. 





SOCIAL WELFARE 


SPEAKING OF CHANGE. By Epwarp A. Firene. New York: Published by 
former associates of Edward A. Filene, 1939, pp. 322. 

It is a real inspiration to read anything written by a man of such broad 
humanitarian principles as was Edward A. Filene, and it is most appro- 
priate that his former associates should have undertaken to publish a 
collection of articles and addresses selected by Mr. Filene himself. 
Truly these papers reveal that he was really permeated “with love and 
sympathy and understanding” for his fellow men. During his lifetime, 
perhaps not enough attention was paid to the deeply rooted socialized at- 
titudes possessed by Edward A. Filene. This volume should secure for 
him a place among the noted social thinkers of his day. 

While Filene was one of Boston’s greatest merchants, he was not its 
most popular. The experiment which he carried on in industrial democ- 
racy in the store for a number of years demonstrated his faith in his 
workers, and its final overthrow must have been a piercing disappoint- 
ment; yet its seed had spread considerably. Firm in his faith, his humani- 
tarianism reached outside and embraced such projects as the Credit Union 
National Association Consumer Distribution Corporation and the 
Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund. 

In a short review it is impossible to present the many ramifications of 
Filene’s social thought. A few quotations, however, may be selected as 
typical of the spirit of his socialized thinking. Addressing a Presbyterian 
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Synod, he summarized the failure of getting rid of poverty by claiming 
that it was thought of as a Sunday job, not a business goal, and Sunday 
just happened to be outnumbered by the business weekdays. “Six days for 
acquisitiveness. One for unselfish meditation. Six days for exploitation. 
One day for listening to the churches’ teaching concerning the will of 
Almighty God. Six days for an individual, competitive dog-eat-dog 
struggle for survival. One day for remembering that we are all brethren. 
...” And speaking on morals in business, he enthusiastically declared, 
“In a word, there will be the Golden Rule in operation, not as a hazy 
ideal to be applied at some glamorous moment in the future, when human 
selfishness and human nature shall have been overcome. It will be in 
actual operation because it will have been discovered as a practical prin- 
ciple, instead of being accepted as an old but impractical precept.” 

This is one of those rare books which create in the mind of the reader 
that optimism which is so essential for the retention of faith and under- 
standing in man. It should be placed on the desk of every industrial 
leader in the United States. 


WILLIAM PENN AS SOCIAL REFORMER. By Epwarp C. O. Brarrty. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1939, pp. xiii+338. 

Profiting by the large range of biographical materials that are avail- 
able concerning William Penn, the author has produced a fair-minded, 
discriminating biography. Neither unusually laudatory nor unfairly ad- 
verse, Beatty’s William Penn stands out as a forceful character. He acts 
primarily not because of intellectual analysis but on the basis of deep- 
seated convictions. His religious training molded his personality. His 
political views and practices are considered first; then he is viewed as a 
defender of the economic class and “social order that he represented” ; 
next he is seen as a “social idealist and humanitarian’’; and finally his 
attitudes on charity, crime, race equality, and the like are examined. 

Penn is presented “as one of the founders of the British Empire.” 
He was not speculative but virile. He endeavored to establish in the 
New World “a social order blessed with religious toleration and con- 
trolled by humanitarian ideals,” but found the Indians difficult to work 
with, because the white man sold them so much liquor and because of the 
quarrels that arose among them. He was a pragmatist, and at his death 
“two groups oppressed by their contemporaries, namely, a group of 
Friends and a tribe of Indians, recalled that William Penn had raised 
his voice for liberty and for justice.” A discriminating bibliography is 
appended to this carefully prepared and clearly written biography. 

Q.D.L. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN MASSACHUSETTS AS A PUBLIC RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. By Massacnusetts Cump Counat, Boston, 1939, 
pp. xii-+196. 


The Massachusetts Child Council set itself the difficult task of study- 
ing the present methods of dealing with children’s behavior problems, the 
juvenile court organization, the institutional and foster home care of 
delinquents, the clinical services, and the role of the school and of the 
child welfare organizations in relation to delinquency. The aim of this 
study was to chart a consistent program of “what a civilized Common- 
wealth should do, and can do, to reduce delinquency and its fruition into 
crime.” The Council recognized that “in spite of all the varied and 
effective community efforts the State has its persistent and costly prob- 
lem.” With this view in mind the Council set itself to an honest, con- 
scientious, and systematic examination of the facts—which are not a 
credit to the long “glorified” Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The report indicates that there is only one exclusively juvenile court in 
the State; that seventy-three other courts—while having some special 
administration for juveniles—‘“enforce an old law, amended at various 
times to the result of direct contradiction of several of its essential pro- 
visions”; that there is little correlation between the responsibility of the 
schools and the courts dealing with juveniles; that “the private child 
placing agencies work under no definite scheme whereby the whole Com- 
monwealth may be completely and fairly served”; that “the schools for 
the care of delinquents duplicate the program of the archaic county 
training schools, while the institutional needs of larger special classes go 
unfilled.” The Council concludes that the “production of criminals is 
out of a neglect of specialized, competent and continuing treatment of 
youthful and even child offenders.” 

This report seems like a serious indictment of the work of the public 
and private child welfare organizations in the State of Massachusetts 
which for generations has been regarded as the leader and pioneer in the 
field. Yet, there are few states and child welfare councils which would 
have the courage, insight, and vision to study and evaluate their work 
as honestly, and to take stock of their services and results as conscientious- 
ly and scientifically, as this report does. The recognition of the problems 
in so fearless and straightforward a fashion should aid greatly in meeting 
these problems effectively. This report, instead of being an indictment of 
the child welfare work in Massachusetts, is a serious and far-reaching 
challenge to the work of other states in the Union. 

One essential point is not clearly brought out in the report by the 
Council: how can social welfare agencies deal with the complex social 
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forces of a society in transition, forces which are largely responsible for 
the disintegration of our social institutions and mores leading to dis- 
organized behavior? P.V.Y. 


MASTERS OF THEIR DESTINY. By M. M. Coapy. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1939, pp. x--170. 

In this “story of the Antigonish Movement of adult education through 
economic cooperation,” the author very modestly keeps himself in the 
background, although he is one of the notable leaders in this remarkable 
social movement. He tells of the adult education program of the St. 
Francis Xavier University which has enabled the fishermen, the farmers, 
and the miners of eastern Nova Scotia and near-by areas “to become 
masters of their own economic destiny.”” The procedure began with (1) 
the small study club. (2) In the next place the discussions issued “in 
economic group action.” (3) Further, “the more intelligent members” 
placed their abilities ‘‘at the disposal of the slower members.” People out 
of work and growing socially restless were changed by co-operative 
methods into people able to meet their own economic needs and to become 
increasingly satisfied. Nowhere in recent years has the co-operative 
movement experienced such achievements as in the Antigonish Movement. 
One hundred communities were chosen in which to organize co-operative 
study circles. In the year 1938-1939 about 21,000 people attended the 
study clubs. Monthly rallies are held, and each August an extensive an- 
nual conference attracts visitors from every province in Canada and 
from the United States. It will be noted that the Antigonish Movement 
has been deeply grounded in education regarding co-operation. Moreover, 
the educational phases are being continually extended and developed. In 
this way the common people are being trained “to climb into the driver's 
seat” of their economic situation and “get their hands on the throttle of 
their own destiny.” Father Coady goes one step further and advocates 
“a people’s research institute, owned and financed by the people them- 
selves and operated for the benefit of the entire country.” 

Co-operation is defined not as “an instrument through which the 
masses can take toll from others,” not as “a way of sharing wealth that 
other people have acquired,” but as “a method of doing business whereby 
its members can relay back to themselves the new wealth that each creates 
in proportion as he creates it.” Father Coady’s interpretation of co- 
operation is sane and stimulating. He must obtain a great deal of well- 
deserved satisfaction from the limitless service that the movement which 
he was so instrumental in creating is rendering to the humble but honest 
and capable folk of the Maritime Provinces. E.S.B. 
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Nurse Edith Cavell, the story of the English woman who lived in 
Brussels during those terrifying years of 1913-1915, portrays a fine 
unselfish love for humanity that is very rarely seen in this day of hatred 
and a second world war. The desire to nurse the wounded back to life 
and then to help these same men return to their own country rather 
than be shot as prisoners of war was the only idea in the mind of this 
nurse. But Germany had military men in control—so spies followed 
Edith Cavell. Through brilliant military strategy but thoroughly debased 
methods German spies discovered the nurse helping partly recovered 
foreign wounded soldiers to escape from the German-controlled Brussels 
to safety and freedom in Holland. She was immediately sentenced to 
prison. After seven weeks a closed trial proceeded in rigid military 
fashion, and Edith Cavell was sentenced to death for espionage Octo- 
ber 12, 1915. 

The shooting of Edith Cavell was an act that could be formulated 
only by minds whose military training was so steeled that the words 
“mercy” and “conscience” were not written in the code. The memory of 
Edith Cavell is now a monument reminding the civilized world of noble- 
ness and unselfishness in womanhood and also reminding the world that 
the military code at its worst reads “no mercy to be shown.” 

This English film, directed and produced by Herbert Wilcox, stars 
one of the finest dramatic actresses of England, Anna Neagle. The 
strength of character and courage portrayed in face and simple actions 
clearly stamps her an “angel of mercy,” as the wounded spoke of her. 
The contrast between this pure noble unselfish woman and the German 
general who brought about her death was so great that the audience- 
hatred rose and people hissed. In this moving screen drama sympathy is 
felt for the German people as a whole, but hatred is aroused for German 
military leaders. V.E. 


Four Feathers is an English film that again awakens the sluggish 
forgetful mind to the renewal of patriotism deep in the heart of every 
Englishman. A certain young man born as a link in the chain of army 
glory decides that the army is not the life for him. When his three best 
friends leave for Egypt with a regiment to put down the uprising of the 
dervishes and the fuzzy-wuzzies, this chap merely waves good-bye to 
them. Shortly after the departure of the king’s men, he receives three 
letters that change the texture of his life as sharply as though rewoven. 
Within each letter lies a white feather—the symbol of a coward. In a 


rage he plucks a white feather from the fan of his sweetheart for her to 
Present to him. 
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Cowardice is one of the most undesirable traits in all human beings, 
and to the English it is particularly repulsive. Their code, honor and fight 
for the king, makes up much of their national characteristics. From this 
point onward, the picture progresses excellently. The coward goes to 
Egypt, becomes an Arab, and through a possibly exaggerated but highly 
exciting process saves his three friends who have fared badly with the 
dervishes. For each feat of heroism he accomplishes, a letter is sent to liis 
sweetheart returning a white feather. After becoming completely exon- 
erated, he finally returns home with his patriotism high, his four feathers 
wide, and his countenance handsome. 

This technicolor film, like most of the English cinemas presented in 
America, is admirably done. The pictures of Egypt are worthy adjectives 
of its somber silent desert, of its turbulent swelling Nile, of its dark- 
skinned loose-robed men, of its fighting savageness, and of the high 
military discipline of England’s lifeblood. For the quiet genteel person- 
ality, Four Feathers might have too much “blood and thunder,” but for 
the average picture-goer it has a greatness comparable only to England 
herself. V.E. 


In The Rains Came an intercultural role is played. Something of the 
best of India, as found in interesting Indian personalities, is introduced. 
Outstanding nobility of character is presented in the person of the Indian 


doctor. “If all East Indians were like him, I would find Indians attrac- 
tive,” says one observer. In his devotion to his profession and in his 
pleasing personality, his Indian characteristics recede and he becomes 
universally human and likable. Even the Maharina, who at first appears 
“foreign” and even repulsive to some persons, loses her strangeness and 
her unfavorable traits as the story proceeds. By voice and courage and 
self-control she manifests noteworthy and appealing human qualities. 
The worst of India as found in poverty, filth, and caste is not shown, 
but as found in catastrophe is presented in a way to arouse sympathy 
rather than pity or horror. Here the picture figuratively moves out of 
“Ranchipur, India,” and takes on universal significance. At first, when all 
goes well, human personalities lead a cheap, useless, senseless routine of 
superficial existence. Then comes calamity. It transforms nonentities, 
even though they are labeled lords and ladies, into self-sacrificing persons. 
Along with the impulses of love, calamity brings out the best in human 
nature. Races and people as such subside and human beings with strength 
of character emerge and rise to the occasion. The rains came, monsoon 
rains ; they came in a deluge; they were accompanied by floods and earth- 
quakes and pestilence. The result was misery and death for the many 
but nobility of living for the few who could pass the test ; those who had 
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been blind aristocrats became worthy helpers of the survivors. Progress 
in personality, yes, but at what terrible expense! When will society 
learn to use its head instead of waiting for calamity to act as its great 
and all-powerful teacher! E.S.B. 


Disputed Passage is an excellent picture because of its ability to reveal 
a far-reaching conflict between science and life. The problem with which 
Dr. Douglas, the author, has grappled in an epic way is this: In order 
to attain one’s highest in scientific endeavor and skill, shall one concen- 
trate on his work to the point that he ignores the human aspects of his 
life and the lives of others? In particular shall a surgeon so specialize 
upon the laboratory and clinical phases of his work that he will ignore 
the loves and sufferings of the people who come to him to be benefited by 
his skill? Dr. Forrester says, “Yes.”” Young Dr. Beaven, brilliant nerve 
and brain surgeon, follows in the footsteps of his teacher, until he falls 
in love. Promptly, he shifts his attitudes and experiences a mutation of 
personality. He gives up ‘““Tubby” Forrester’s doctrine of “all for Sci- 
ence” and adopts the viewpoint of Dr. Cunningham, the much-maligned 
friend of Dr. Forrester. Dr. Cunningham holds that a physician should 
take into account his patients’ mental and social conditions and render 
them help as a human being and friend at the same time that he is 
practicing the skills of his profession. Tubby retorts that all such matters 
are digressions that are diverting to the point of preventing one from 
achieving the best that high concentration alone might produce. Tubby 
goes so far as to persuade Audrey Hilton, with whom Jack Beaven is in 
love, to “give up” Jack, temporarily it so turns out, on the score that 
their mutual love will prevent Jack from attaining his highest surgical 
levels. However, even stubborn and hard-boiled Tubby is brought to 
the point where he admits that there is something in life besides science 
and skills and that this something is the deeply human in us all. Added 
zest is put into the picture by the device of reaching the climax through a 
dramatic scene in China where Japanese bombers that are headed for 
arsenals drop bombs on hospitals. The accompanying fears and destruc- 
tion are effectively portrayed. The folly and frightfulness of war are 
made vivid beyond words to describe. The best acting is done by Akim 
Tamiroff as Tubby Forrester and by John Howard as young Dr. Beaven. 
Incidentally, the picture rips a part of the halo from the medical pro- 
fession by indicating how blunders on the part of inadequately skillful 
doctors cost many people their lives. The main conclusion reached, 
however, is that love and life and science are inseparable. To achieve one’s 
best in science, medical science for example, one cannot afford to turn 
his back on the human phases of life. E.S.B. 





SOCIAL FICTION 


ORDEAL. A novel by Neva. SuHute. New York: William Morrow & Com- 
pany, 1939, pp. 280. 


This is a profoundly stirring novel which should be able to strike a 
powerful note of propaganda for peace. The scene of action is laid in the 
vicinity of Southampton, England, at a time when England is at war 
with an enemy country. It pictures with stark realism what happens to 
communities when sudden and incessant enemy bombing raids occur. 
The Corbett family, consisting of Peter and his wife Joan with their 
three small youngsters, is the center of interest in the tale. Their vicissi- 
tudes during the reign of terror are graphically portrayed by the author 
in such a manner as to leave no doubt in the mind of the reader what it 
must mean to live in a country that is the victim of ruthless aerial raiding. 

On a rainy morning in March the Corbetts awaken in their garage, 
where they had taken refuge the night before because of an unheralded 
air raid. Why the garage was selected as a haven even Peter cannot 
tell. Escape to some place other than the house seemed to be the only 
explanation for the weird choice. Peter’s neighbor, Littlejohn, insists 
that the garage is the most dangerous sort of place, and he advises that 
Peter dig a big trench in his yard. Several nights are spent in the trench— 
nights of uncertainty and dread. Meanwhile the children’s nurse flees 
in panic, leaving the care of the devastated household to the already 
distracted parents. When successive air raids make Southampton unsafe 
and unsanitary, the family takes refuge on their summer boat, an old 
cutter which is harbored at Hamble, a few miles away. Here they face 
grave difficulties, the milk supply being unsteady and uncertain, the 
water supply low and none too clean, and the available canned goods not 
offering too great a variety. 

The Corbetts attempt to leave Hamble for a safer harbor, but find that 
they cannot enter another town without a bill of health. Cholera has 
broken out in Southampton and Hamble. Each time they go ashore for 
supplies, they learn of friends who have been either wounded or killed. 
Life begins to take on a gloomy shroud for the English people. They 
finally escape across the Channel and land in France. In reality the novel 
seeks to present information regarding the conditions that ensue as a 
result of modern warfare. The skillful writing of author Shute has 
made of this a novel which is gripping, tense, and, in a certain sense, 
gruesome. M.J.Vv. 

















